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CASUALTY INSURANCE CON- 
VENTIONS 

UCH comment is heard on the street 
because of the resignation and re- 
tirement from the International Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers of the Fidelity and Casualty and 
the Preferred Accident insurance com- 
panies. It is also stated that the United 
States Casualty Company resigned, but 
was finally induced to continue its mem- 
bership. Tue Spectator is informed, 
however, that the United States Casu- 
alty will not be represented at the com- 
ing convention of the association named. 
For years the large companies, repre- 
sented by the retiring organizations men- 
tioned above, have endeavored to unite 
with all companies, large and small, in 
the adoption of practically uniform poli- 
cies and the working out of general re- 
forms in the accident and health insur- 
ance business. It is stated that there has 
been a virtually unanimous understand- 
ing between large and small, old estab- 
lished and recently established, compa- 
ies as to the desirability of taking steps 
to reform practices along the lines of uni- 
form policies, the elimination of frills, 
unvarying rate of commission, etc.; but 
itis said that the companies of more re- 
cent growth, including the Royal In- 
demnity and the Globe Indemnity, as well 
as the aggregation of other young com- 
panies, have insisted that the adoption of 
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uniform policies should apply to old poli- 
cies in force as well as to new business. 
The older and larger companies are will- 
ing to co-operate with the other organiza- 
tions in making necessary reforms, agree- 
ing that all new policies issued shall be 
in conformity therewith. This has been 
an issue in the discussions at the conven- 
tions of the International Association. of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for 
several years, and has now resulted in the 
definite withdrawal of several of the 
largest and strongest companies in the 
business. Representatives of the Pre- 
ferred Accident and the Fidelity and 
Casualty have stated to THE SPECTATOR 
that, having discussed and negotiated the 
subject of uniform policies and the elim- 
ination of undesirable concessions to the 
insured for several years, and having 
failed to accomplish through the associ- 
ation those desirable reforms, they are 
now willing to step aside and give a free 
hand to the other companies remaining 
in the association, including those of 
more recent establishment, also the small 
companies and associations generally, to 
inaugurate necessary reforms in the busi- 
ness. THE SpecTrator has heard criti- 
cisms from time to time that the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters has failed to legislate con- 
cerning and to regulate the casualty in- 
surance and surety business, and is a 
mere social gathering, bringing together 
casualty and surety men in social con- 
verse annually. As there are so many or- 
ganizations in the field, certain company 
managers have stated that to save busi- 
ness time they can afford to dispense ‘with 
the benefits of membership in the asso- 
ciation named, in preference to dropping 
out of other national associations of leg- 
islative, claim adjusting and statistical 
character connected with the business to 
which they also belong. It is hoped that 
the association will have a well-attended 
and successful meeting next week, and 
that any action which may be taken dur- 
ing its sessions will be for the general 
benefit of the business. 


MATTER in which insurance men 
should be much interested is the 
proposed standardization and rearrange- 
ment of the courts of New York State 
and the cities in that State. A committee 
was appointed early in 1913 by the Phi 
Delta Phi Club to consider and recom- 
mend possible amendments to the judi- 
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ciary article of the Constitution of the 
State of New York. This committee 
—Henry W. Jessup, Hon. Norman J. 
Marsh, Henry Wollman, Frederick Gel- 
ler, R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, Henry B. 
Barnes, Jr., and Otto von Schrenck— 
has prepared a report for the examina- 
tion of members of the club, which is 
designed as a plan to so rearrange the 
courts and the judicial procedure in New 
York State that most cases which are 
taken into court can be speedily and eco- 
nomically settled. It is undoubtedly true, 
as ex-President Taft has stated, that the 
improvement of the administration of 
justice is one of the most important 
questions now before the American peo- 
ple. Numberless have been the com- 
plaints of the law’s delays and of the ex 
pense incident to the carrying on of liti- 
gation through the various courts. Any 
course which will facilitate the securing 
of prompt and just decisions in cases 
taken into the courts, without technical 
delays or unnecessary appeals, will be 
welcomed by the rank and file of citizens, 
and it is to be hoped that the work under- 
taken by the committee mentioned will be 
effective in arousing public interest and 
in ultimately securing such alterations in 
the judicial system of New York, and 
subsequently of other States, that even- 
handed justice will hereafter be quickly 
meted out to those who are forced to take 
matters into the courts for adjustment. 


EVERAL important and interesting 

‘ conventions of national or interna- 
tional bodies dealing with insurance mat- 
ters are in session this week. Among 
them are the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and the 
International Claim Association. In 
other columns will be found reports upon 
the opening sessions of two of these con- 
ventions, with copious excerpts from 
many of the interesting and thoughtful 
addresses presented at those meetings. 
A noticeable feature in connection with 
the topics discussed at the convéntions of 
both the life underwriters and the insur- 
ance commissioners is the wide scope of 
the views taken by the programme com- 
mittees and those making addresses. The 
views expressed indicate, in the main, 
that the conduct of State insurance de- 
partments and the ethics of life insurance 
salesmanship are under the guidance of 
broad-minded men. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 


August Fire Losses.—It appears that the 
remarkable diminution in the loss experience 
of companies in this city for August, in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year, has spread over the whole country. The 
loss statistics lately printed show a heavy re- 
duction in the losses for the months of the 
two years. This happy result has reduced the 
debit balance of 1914 to a near level with the 
first eight months of 1913, and there are hopes 
the slight comparative difference may be wiped 
out. 

Davis, Dorland & Co., Inc., Get Appoint- 
ment.—The North British and Mercantile of 
New York has appointed Davis, Dorland & 
Co., Inc., as its metropolitan district agents, 
and all local business of the company will 
hereafter be written through that firm. 

New Sprinkler Schedule.—The Exchange 
last week adopted a new sprinkler schedule, 
which supersedes the former restricted sprink- 
ler schedules and all other such schedules. It 
applies only to policies issued on and after 
July 1, and is designed to harmonize conditions 
rather than to alter rates to any extent. 

New Exposure Schedule.—A new exposure 
schedule, which will be used where risks are 
rerated, has been adopted by the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

J. G. Simmonds Gets Another Company. 
—The John G. Simmonds general agency has 
secured the suburban general agency of the 
Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania of Philadelphia. This, added to his 
already strong list of companies—namely: the 
American Central, the British America, the 
Farmers, the Milwaukee Mechanics, the Bos- 
ton, the Rhode Island, and the New Haven 
Underwriters—places Mr. Simmonds in a lead- 
ing position among the strongest suburban 
agents on the street. All losses are settled 
and adjusted at 95 William street, which af- 
fords the brokers excellent facilities. 

G. L. Cutter Sues Exchange.—George L. 
Cutter, who has been in the fire insurance 
business in New York for some twenty-five 
years past, has brought suit against the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, its manager, 
its president and members of its grievance 
committee, as well as certain fire insurance 
companies, alleging unfair interference with 
his business. Mr. Cutter claims that he does 
a business of $350,000 a year in premiums, and 
that certain charges were made to the Ex- 
change against him, on which he was tried 
during his absence from the city because of ill 
health. As a result of this trial, it is alleged 
the Exchange caused its members to cease 
doing business with Mr. Cutter, and he now 
seeks an injunction to restrain the Exchange 
from enforcing such action. On behalf of the 
Exchange it is claimed that Cutter’s repre- 
sentatives had admitted the truth of the 
charges made against him. The matter will 
be heard in the Supreme Court on September 
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21. The Exchange has referred the matter to 
its executive committee, with authority to em- 
ploy counsel. 


After South American Trade. — While 
bankers and merchants are making efforts to 
capture South American trade, surprise is 
manifested that some of our millionaire fire 
offices do not extend their operations to the 
same territory. With the chance to take a 
front-rank position in Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile, it seems that the mere suggestion was 
sufficient to start such a movement. American 
enterprise should not lag behind Germany or 
Britain. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


C. H. Case has Anniversary.—Charles H. 
Case, for many years Western manager of the 
Royal of Liverpool, celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday last week, at which time he was the 
recipient of many letters of congratulation 
from old business friends and associates. Mr. 
Case retired from business eighteen years ago, 
and since that time he has been attending to 
his personal affairs. He was one of the char- 
ter members of the Western Union, and was 
its president in 1887. Law Bros. succeeded 
him as Western managers of the Royal. 


Directors’ Meeting.—A meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest was held in Chicago last 
week, for the purpose of completing the pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting to be held 
at the Hotel La Salle next month. H. W. 
Stephenson resigned as a director. 





Extends Time for Reply.—The suits insti- 
tuted by Insurance Superintendent Potts 
against the annexes were called last week in 
the Circuit Court at Springfield, and the time 
to file answers was extended to September 28 
in the annex cases, and until October 8 in the 
anti-trust cases. 


Sprinklered Risk Rates Reduced.—The 
Chicago Board of Underwriters has reduced 
the rate on sprinklered risks in the congested 
district, except fireproof buildings, two and 
one-half cents. No rebate or pro rata can- 
cellation and rewriting will be allowed. 


H. P. Wilbur & Co. Make Change.—The 
office of H. P. Wilbur & Co. will hereafter 
be with Rollo, Webster & Co. in the Insurance 
Exchange building. They will retain the Cook 
county management of the Austin Fire, and 
Rollo, Webster & Co. will become the local 
agents of the company. 


G. H. Bell Assumes New Duties.—George 
H. Bell arrived from the East last week and 
assumed his new duties as assistant manager 
of the National of Hartford. 


BOSTON AND VACINITY 

Term Rule Adopted.—After discussions 
lasting over several weeks with various com- 
mercial bodies the Boston Board has finally 
adopted the term rule which is now similar to 
that used in practically all other parts of the 
country, brief mention of which was made in 
THE SPECTATOR last week. The mayoral com- 
mittee at the outset was decidedly hostile, but 
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owing to the wise guidance of its chairman 
the discussions became amicable to a degree, 
The committee recognizes the position that the 
companies are placed in after an exhaustiye 
consideration of Boston insurance conditions, 
but asks that the fifteen per cent San Fran. 
cisco advance which still remains in force on 
certain classes be rescinded. This the Board 
has promised to do as soon as possible, so that 
what threatened to be a complicated situation 
is harmoniously smoothed out. The greatest 
credit is due to President Edward F. Woods, 
F. H. Battilana, C. H. J. Kimball and Frank A. 
Dewick of the Boston Board, and to Hon, 
John N. Cole, chairman of the mayoral com- 
mittee. 

Returns from War Zone.—Elmer A. Lord 
of E. A. Lord & Co. last week returned from 
the war zone. With the exception of Walter 
L. Tougas of the Union Central, all of the 
transatlantic visitors of this summer from the 
insurance district of Boston have returned, 


FIRE MARSHALS MEET 


Ninth Annual Convention Held at Asheville 
N. C., on Friday and Saturday Last 


The ninth annual convention of the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America was 
held on September 11 and 12 at Asheville, N.C. 

A very instructive meeting was held. there be- 
ing representativcs from nineteen States anda 
number of thoughtful and practical papers were 
presented, notably those of Fire Marshal Ben- 
nett of Illinois and Commissioner Young of 
North Carolina. Mr. Bennett pointed out the 
fact that the criminal fire waste of the United 
States annually was due to imperfect methods 
of inspection, and urged that it was the duty 
of State legislatures, exercising their police 
powers, to insist upon adequate safeguards 
against fires. The State should see to it that if 
property was not properly safeguarded against 
fire, the insurance companies should be directed 
to refuse insurance protection to the property- 
owner. 

Among the interesting features was an address 
by Insurance Commissioner J. R. Young of 
North Carolina upon the subject ‘‘How Can the 
Fire Marshal Best Enlist the Hearty Co-Opera- 
tion of Municipal Officers in Fire Prevention 
Work?” Mr. Young drew upon his experiences 
in his past fifteen years of work as fire marshal, 
and offered practical suggestions, emphasizing 
the prime need of education. The progress of 
conservation of resources, with its accompany- 
ing discussions, has helred to educate the peo- 
ple generally; but it is essential that the loss 
of life and property by fire should be forcibly 
brought to the attention of municipal officials— 
both the country’s loss and their own munici- 
pality’s—in order to make them realize that it 
is a matter which vitally concerns them and 
their constituents. It must be shown that every 
fire loss affects the people of a city or 4 State, 
in its bearing upon premium rates, as well a8 
usually inflicting a loss beyond insurance upon 
the individual propertyowner who suffers from 
fire; that taxable property jis reduced, increasing 
the rate upon that rc maining, and that the bulk 
of the fire waste is preventable. The fire mat 
shal should make it appear, in a friendly spirit, 
that he wishes to help the local officials, and 
not to interfere with their prerogatives. 
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Popular sentiment favoring fire prevention 
should also be aroused, and to accomplish this 
persistence, with the utmost tact and discretion, 
are tre chief factors. It is well for the fire 
marshal to go around with city officials and 
point out to them the danger spots in their own 
municipalities, and to explain the proper means 
for preventing and extinguishing fires. Among 
the means recommended for preventing fires are 
proper buildings, regular inspections, fire pre- 
vention education, proper laws and ordinances, 
distribution of pamphlets and leaflets, demon- 
strations of hazards, publications in the press, 
appeals to business men and to women and 
children, and the utilization of moving-picture 
shows for disseminating instructive information. 

The most important action taken by the meet- 
ing was in connection with the proper report- 
ing and classification of fire losses. The report 
came from a joint committee of the fire mar- 
shals, the insurance companies and the Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The meeting ratified the 
report, but inasmuch as the most vital action 
upon it rests with the Insurance Commissioners, 
the report will not be made public until that 
body has ratified it, which will probably be on 
Thursday. 


Birmingham Being Inspected 


The engineers of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association are still busily engaged in 
the work of inspecting fire conditions in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. It is announced that they will con- 
tinue the inspection just as long as it is ne- 
cessary, and it is thought that it will require 
at least six weeks for them to complete the 
work. Those engaged in the work are: F. G. 
Tupper, assistant chief engineer; W. D. Gates, 
chief inspector, and H. S. Jenkins, city inspec- 
tor. These have been joined during the past 
week by Engineer G. F. Ruizler. A close and 
scientific investigation of every fire risk is be- 
ing made, and the engineers are determined to 
locate the root of the trouble which has been 
causing such disastrous fire losses in Birming- 
ham. The city authorities and all civic organi- 
zations are co-operating with the engineers in 
their work of inspection in every way possibl2. 


For Fair Competition Only 


The New York Underwriters Agency has writ- 
ten to its field men as follows: 

You doubtless have heard or read conjec- 
tures respecting the effect of the war upon 
foreign companies whose home countries are 
engaged in that conflict. We do not con- 
sider that any apprehension is justified on the 
Part of agents or the public, and it is hardly 
necessary for us to say that we are unwilling to 
trade on any such feeling. Our principle of 
competition is to secure business by being of 
Service to our agents and policyholders, and we 
do not try to build up ourselves by pulling 
others down. Please make it plain to all with 
whom you have dealings that we are unwilling 
‘o take business from reputable foreign com- 
panies, whose presence in this country is es- 
Sential to the proper protection of risks in our 
large cities, 


Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Mutual 


The Hardware and Implement Dealers Mutual 
Exchange of Dallas, a reciprocal concern, has 
been licensed to do business in Texas by the 
Department of Insurance and Banking. The 
license was issued to Henry Marti, as manager. 


THE SPECTATOR 
MISLEADING STATISTICS 


Promulgated by Careless or Unduly 
Optimistic Promoters 





ONLY SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES QUOTED 


Fallacious Statements Too Often Put Forth by Com- 
pilers of Stock-Selling Literature, Thus Mis- 
leading the Investing Public 


THE SPECTATOR has in the past frequently 
commented upon the careless manner in which 
promoters of new insurance companies quote 
the records of existing and successful companies 
in such a manner as to mislead the average 
reader. 

Below will be found a communication direct- 
ing attention to a circular issued by the pro- 
moters of a new company in Indianapolis, and 
also certain comments upon the figures pre- 
sented in that circular. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


I want to call attention to the circular which 
is being sent out by promoters of the proposed 
Union National Fire Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis. This letter bears the typed signa- 
ture of certain prominent men, their very prom 
inence being cited at length on an inside page. 
The list is headed by United States Senator John 
W. Kern, including the name of Duncan U. 
Fletcher, United States Senator from Florida; 
former Governor Hadley of Missouri, Lawrence 
O. Murray, Comptroller of the Currency, and 
Frank L. Norris, a United States bank examiner, 
said also to be a public accountant. 

Special attention is called to the statement 
of ‘‘Net Earnings’’ of certain prominent fire in- 
surance companies, this being’ specifically 
headed ‘Profits from Fire Insurance.’”’ This 
statement is apparently intended to convey the 
impression that fire insurance companies are 
making enormous profits from the _ business. 
When such representations are sent out by men 
of the prominence of these, what can we expect 
from the average member of the State Legisla- 
ture, or the general insuring public? 

I happen to know that much of the unrest and 
disturbance in rate conditions here in Ohio, in 
certain sections, is due to the propaganda set on 
foot by the promoters of a new fire insurance 
company, in citing to the prospective buyer of 
stock—who almost invariably also is a buyer of 
fire insurance to large extent—the excessive 
profits being derived by existing fire companies 
from the business. We have heard that for the 
past year from every side and from the same 
source. Yet, when these companies are organized, 
after being built on misleading statements re- 
flecting upon honorable and honestly conducted 
companies, we are expected to take them to our 
arms and help carry them along—especially if 
they become members of The Union. I assume, 
if the promoters of the Union National are 
successful in their organization that the same 
thing will be expected. Of course, as long as 
there is no wilful act committed reflecting on 
any one company, I suppose there is nothing to 
be done about a matter of this sort, but it is 
just a little difficult to forget them when one 
comes into competition with these companies. 


OHIO SPECIAL. 

Cincinnati, August 15, 1914. 

The table entitled “Profits from Fire Insur- 
ance’”’ referred to above as being included in the 
circular of the Union National Fire shows fig- 
ures relating to eight leading companies, the 
columns being headed respectively—‘‘Capital 
Stock,” ‘‘Net Earnings in 1912,’ ‘‘Percentage 
Profits in 1912” and ‘‘Percentage Profits in 1913.” 
A foot note states that the “figures given above 
for 1912 are taken from THE SPECTATOR’S Year 
Book; those for 1913 are taken from sworn re- 
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ports filed with the Insurance Department of 
the State of Connecticut.” 


As publishers of The Insurance Year Book, we 
may say that it is quite likely that the items of 
capital stock were taken from that book, but 
no such item as ‘‘Net Earnings, 1912,” nor “Per- 
centage Profits in 1912,’ are specified in The 
Year Book. What the compiler of the table has 
apparently done is to take the amount of divi- 
dends paid and add thereto the increase in net 
surplus, calling the total ‘Net Earnings, 1912,” 
and calculating the percentage of such profits 
upon the amount of capital stock. What the 
tabulation failed to show was the underwriting 
profits of the companies mentioned in the years 
1912 and 1913, whereas the public is led to be- 
lieve that the figures represent such profit. 

As to how the ‘Percentage Profits in 1913” 
ratios are reached, we are at a loss to know; for 
one of the companies, as an example, is given 
credit for profits amounting to 55.5 per cent, 
whereas it paid dividends of but 20 per cent 
and decreased its surplus somewhat in 1913, ac- 
cording to the Connecticut report. 

In the case of another company, which is 
credited with having earned 78.2 per cent in 1913, 
we do not understand how this ratio is reached, 
for in this instance the company paid $1,000,000 
of dividends and, according to the Connecticut 
insurance report, increased its surplus $708,- 
767. However, investigation shows that this 
apparent increase in surplus was evidently due 
to the fact that at the end of 1912 the Connecti- 
cut report did not credit the company with any 
amount representing market value of securities 
over book value. On the same date, however, 
the New York Insurance Department gave the 
company credit for about $1,225,000 of market 
value over book value. At the end of 1913 this 
company’s securities had declined in value so 
that upon the New York basis the surplus of the 
company showed a loss in 1913 of $463,569. 

As a matter of fact, the underwriting and in- 
vestment exhibit of the company in question, 
as audited by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, showed an underwriting profit of $426,- 
852 and an investment loss of $140,369, so that 
the actual net gain from these sources was but 
$286,483, and the remainder of the apparent gain, 
which helped keep the loss in surplus down to 
the amount named, $463,569, was due to the ex- 
tinguishment of a voluntary contingent reserve 
fund amounting .to $250,000. That is to say, if 
the company had maintained the same con- 
tingent reserve which it had carried the year 
before, its earnings on capital, from all sources, 
would have been only 14.3 per cent instead of 
78.2 per cent, as stated in the circular. 

The company in question carries a very large 
surplus, for the protection of policyholders, be- 
yond its capital; and if the earnings were cal- 
culated upon the capital and surplus they would 
not have exceeded two per cent thereof. 

Again, underwriting profits and losses are 
usually calculated upon the underwriting income 
earned, and in this particular instance the un- 
derwriting profit was only a little over five per 
cent of the underwriting income. 

It is very evident from the foregoing that the 
circular matter, put out in the interest of the 
Union National, has not been compiled with due 
care, although information was readily available 
which would have facilitated a correct compila- 
tion of profits, etc. » 

THE SPECTATOR annually publishes profit and 
loss tables covering the latest calendar year, 
and also the latest ten-year period, so that 
there is no reasonable excuse for the promulga- 
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tion by company promoters of incorrect and mis- 
leading statistics on the subject of fire insur- 
ance profits. 

The records of TME SPECTATOR in its tabula- 
tion, entitled Fire Underwriting Profits and 
Losses in a Decade, show that during the past 
ten years seventy millionaire companies made 
an underwriting profit of .14 per cent. In other 
words, the underwriting profit of these com- 
panies did not reach two-tenths of one per cent. 
The corresponding tabulation showing Under- 
writing Profit and Loss during the year 1913, as 
compiled and published by THE SPECTATOR, 
shows that one hundred companies transacting 
more than eighty per cent of the business of the 
companies reporting to the New York Insurance 
Department realized an underwriting profit in 
1913 of 2.3 per cent. 

The reader interested in investment in fire in- 
surance companies should compare these official 
statistics showing the narrow margin of profit 
realized in the fire insurance business with the 
misleading tabulation, put out by company pro- 
moters, referred to by ‘‘Ohio Special,” in the 
above communication to THE SPECTATOR. 

If investors cannot find sufficient inducement 
to put money into insurance organizations when 
the experience of the more successful companies 
is correctly stated to them, it is obvious that 
they would better not invest therein. This is 
not said with any purpose of discouraging the 
investment of funds in insurance companies, 
when investors are fully informed as to the ex- 
act status of affairs in the business, and the 
enterprises are promoted upon a reasonable ex- 
pense basis. There appears to be room for new 
and strong companies in various lines under 
capable management; but the time for the pro- 
motion of companies merely for the benefit of 
promoters has gone by. 

We cannot lay too strong an emphasis on the 
deprecation of misleading statistics promul- 
gated by unduly optimistic promoters, and shall 
continue to print protests in THE SPECTATOR 
and through other sources against the practice 
of such in quoting THE SPECTATOR or The In- 
surance Year Book as an insurance authority, 
when, in prospectuses, they improperly distort 
information taken therefrom. When we can ob- 
tain evidence that any company promoters have 
purposely misquoted or distorted information 
taken from our publications, and used the name 
of TH SPECTATOR in connection therewith, in 
order to mislead the public, we shall undertake 
such punitive measures against them as are 
warranted by the circumstances. 





London and Lancashire Life and General 

The London and Lancashire Life and General 
Assurance Association, Ltd., of London has 
been licensed to write fire insurance in New 
York State. E. E. Hall & Co., the United States 
managers, have appointed Lawrence W. Fay 
metropolitan district agent. A deposit of $530,- 
230 has been made with the New York Insurance 
Department and the United States trustees. 
The London and Lancashire Life and General 
was established in 1862 and has total assets of 
some $20,000,000. 


Marquette National Fire to be Reorganized 

Over eighty per cent of the stockholders of the 
Marquette National Fire of Chicago have signed 
the agreement authorizing the reorganization of 
the company, with a capital of $300,000, instead 
of $1,000,000, as originally intended. 
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Fire Notes 


—The Western Insurance Bureau will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at Atlantic City on October 20 and 21. 


—Clinton D. Lasher succeeds Gus N. Wise, re- 
signed, as president of the Indiana Fire Prevention 
Association. 


—Henry I. Brown of Henry W. Brown & Co., New 
York, has been elected a director of the Pennsylvania 
Fire of Philadelphia. 


—C. F. Hildreth, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, will shortly visit the various 
New England associations. 


—A receiver has been appointed for the Detroit Un- 
derwriters Company of Detroit, of which Paul Turner 
was formerly general manager. 


—Edward E. Paschall is now special agent for the 
German American and the German Alliance of New 
York in Central and Southern New Jersey. 


—The new municipal waterworks system at Alabama 
City, Ala., has been completed and is now in operation. 
The city also has a complete sewerage system, 


—Among those mentioned as possible candidates for 
the presidency of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest are W. A. Blodgett, B. L. West and 
James F. Joseph. 


—Philadelphia fire insurance premiums in the first 
half of this year exceeded those in the corresponding 
period of last year by more than $46,000, having 
amounted to $3,091,584. 


—In view of the fact that cotton is reported to have 
been recently sold at about seven cents per pound, the 
rate of nine cents fixed by insurance interests as a 
value for insurance seems to be rather high. 


—Gus M. Wise, Indiana State agent for the London 
Assurance of London, has resigned, to become a mem- 
ber of the agency firm of Fox & Pfister at Terre 
Haute, under the firm name of Fox, Pfister & Wise. 


—W. G. Carle, for a number of years associated with 
the Phenix Insurance Company of London, has joined 
the staff of Wallace Reid of New York as special agent 
for the territory of the Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 


—It is announced that applications for war risk in- 
surance to an amount of about $15,000,000 have been 
received by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the 
‘ederal Government, covering voyages to Europe and 
South America, 


—E. H. Woodward, who is now connected with 
Frank B. Hall & Co., has been appointed manager of 
the improved risk department of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine of Springfield, Mass. The appointment is 
effective October 1. 


—Auditor J. S. Darst of West Virginia states that, 
as fire insurance premium rates in the aggregate are 
sufficiently high in that State, any increase in one 
locality or class must be compensated by a decrease 
in some other locality or class. 


—A new bureau, entitled the Insurance Research 
and Review Service, has been started by Mansur B. 
Oakes at Indianapolis. The purpose is to furnish com- 
panies and general agents with such matter extracted 
from business literature as may be used to advantage. 


—The annual meeting of the National Association 
of Mutual Fire Companies will be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, September 22-24. In addition to the discussion 
of mutual topics, there will be addresses by Insurance 
Commissioners Ekern of Wisconsin, and Brian of 
Nebraska. 


—The Eastern Union held a meeting in New York 
last week at which it was voted to secure the adoption 
of the short rate table promulgated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Appropriate resolutions 
were also adopted in relation to the death of Edgar 
S. Wilson of Macon, Ga. 

—N. W. Tomblin of Aurora has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents; J. B. Steck of Alton, E. R. Partlow of 
Danville and C. J. Lemessurier of Pontiac were elected 
vice-presidents, and H. A. Morgan of Springfield as 
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Thursday 


secretary and treasurer. The association endeavored, 
without success, to get Superintendent of Insurance 
Potts to withdraw his anti-trust suits against the com. 
panies. 


—It is understood that Insurance Commissioner 
Revelle of Missouri now favors supervision of fire 
insurance rate-making along practically the same lines 
as are in vogue in New York State, and it is probable 
that legislation in this direction will be recommended 
at the next session of the Legislature. 


—Frank S. Brown of Brown & Chesebro, Brooklyn, 
and Brown & Osmond, Jersey City, has joined the 
New York city office of William J. de Rivera & Co., 
representing the Teutonia and the Humboldt, both of 
Pittsburg. The Rivera Agency represents eleven com. 
panies for Jersey City and nine for Brooklyn, 


—The report of the engineers of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters who made an examination of 
Dayton, Ohio, states that serious group fires are prob. 
able owing to the deficient structural work. The fire 
department is reported as weak and only moderately 
efficient, the fire alarm system unreliable and the water 
supply is inadequate. 


—A. Grover & Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., general and 
local agents, have resigned their local agencies, which 
included the Continental, New York; Firemans Fund, 
San Francisco; Dixie, Greensboro, and the Royal Ex. 
change, London. In the future they will devote 
their time to the companies in the general agencies, 
retaining, however, the Home, New York. 


—The North Carolina Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee has prepared its report for submission to the 
next session of the legislature of that State. It is 
understood that the report recommends additional re- 
quirements and exactions to be imposed upon insutr- 
ance companies, One recommendation is that on each 
policy issued shall be published a detailed schedule of 
how the premium is arrived at. 


—W. J. Sonnen, chairman of the entertainment 
committee for the annual meeting of the Blue Goose, 
announces that the good fellowship dinner will be 
given on the evening of October 6, at the Hotel La 
Salle, at Chicago. J. W. O’Brien, Michigan State 
agent of the Home of New York, will be toastmaster, 
and the speakers will include C. J. Doyle, of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and _ several 
officers of the order. The Kentucky pond will have 
charge of the initiation. 

—The officers of the Texas Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents apparently have given up all 
hopes of obtaining an amicable settlement with the 
companies of the controversy over agents’ commis- 
sions in Texas. A circular letter has just been sent out 
to all the local agents informing them that the matter 
is to be taken up at the next session of the Texas 
Legislature, as the only apparent method of gaining 
the end sought, and asking the agents to talk to the 
candidates for Representative and Senator from their 
respective counties in regard to the position which 
they will take on the proposed legislation. 

—Fire companies that take risks on oil in storage in 
the Oklahoma oil fields have announced an increase 
in the rate on steel-tank storage oil from 1% to 2% 
per cent. The rate of 5 per cent on. wooden tankage, 
rigs and drilling outfits will continue. The increased 
rate is due to the heavy losses in the Cushing and 
Healdton oil fields during the last six months, culmt- 
nating with the fires of the last fortnight, which caused 
a loss conservatively estimated by the State Fire Mar- 
shal at $350,000. In the six months nineteen steel 
tanks, worth $250,000, containing oil worth $500,000, 
have been destroyed. 

—The National Association of Insurance Employees 
of the United States has been formed In Washington. 
The organization is planned for the furtherance of 
insurance employees’ interests and the advancement of 
the profession. It is aimed to establish a central 
bureau in Washington from which will emanate @ 
broader organization composed of subordinate branches 
throughout the country. The following officers have 
been elected: Charles A. Hatmarn, president; C. D 
Jolliffe, J. F. Kelley and P, B. Chappell, vice-pres 
dents; Michael W. Sullivan, general counsel; 
Donahue, secretary, and W. J. Mahoney, treasurer. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 








MEDICAL SECTION 


Programme Arranged for Annual Meeting 
of this Branch of American Life Convention 


The medical section of the American Life Con- 
yention will hold its fourth annual meeting at 
the Adolphus hotel, Dallas, Tex., on October 7 
The programme arranged is as follows: 


MORNING SESSION—10 O’CLOCK 

Roll Call; Report of Secretary. 

“The Medico-Actuarial Investigation and Its 
Effects upon the Selection of Risks,’’ by H. A. 
Baker, M. D., medical director, Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust Company. 

Discussion—J. W. Scott, M. D., medical direc- 
tor Guarantee Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Lawrence M. Cathles, actuary South- 
western Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex.; 
J.C. Cameron, actuary Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, Tex. 

“The Influence of Heredity upon Life Insur- 
ance Risks,’ by William F. Milroy, M. D., medi- 
cal director the Bankers Reserve Life Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Discussion—J. H. Florence, M. D., medical 
director Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex.; J. W. Irion, M. D., medi- 
cal director Ft. Worth Life Insurance Company, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

“The Heart in Life Insurance,’’ by J. S. 
Lankford, M. D., medical director San Antonio 
Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

Discussion—Marvin L. Graves, M. D., Galves- 
ton, Tex.; John L. Davis, M. D.. medical direc- 
tor Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, 
Tex. 


next. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 O’CLOCK 
“Certain Aspects of Life Underwriting,” by 
Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Discussion—Virgil M. Kime, actuary American 
Central Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; C. H. Beckett, actuary State Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Surgery and Life Insurance,’ by Marion 
Souchon, M. D., medical director Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, La. 

Discussion—S, C. Stanton, M. D., medical di- 
rector Farmers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

“Inspection of Risks,’’ by E. J. Spratling, 
M. D., medical director the Empire Life Insur- 
ance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Discussion—Wm. Brumby, M. D., the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Whitfield Harral, M. D., medical director South- 
western Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

“Some Observations in Physical Diagnosis in 
the Light of Recent Clinical Research,” by E. 
W. Stevenson, M. D., medical director Standard 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Discussion—Fred M. Hodges, assistant medi- 
cal director Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


National Council Appointments 


The Mutual Life Underwriters have appointed 
Gilbert F. Stevenson, secretary Western Mutual 
Life Association, Los Angeles, Cal., to represent 
their association in the ‘National Council” of 
the World’s Insurance Congress. The Associ- 
ation of Western Superintendents of Insurance 
of Canada has announced the appointment of 
A. BE. Ham, Superintendent of Insurance, 
Province of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, to 
represent that body in the ‘“‘National Council.” 
The Insurance Federation of Missouri has ap- 
pointed O. P. Rutledge of St. Louis, Mo., and 
A. W. Ross has been selected by the Mainland 
Fire Underwriters Association of British Co- 
lumbia to represent that body in the “National 
Council of the World’s Insurance Congress. 
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OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Royal Welcome Given to Twenty-fifth Annual Convention In Session This 
Week at Cincinnati 


BIDS FAIR TO BE MOST SUCCESSFUL MEETING YET HELD 


Many Notable Addresses Made by Well-Known Speakers on Subjects of Importance to Members— 
Nearly Six Hundred in Attendance 


[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 


CINCINNATI, September 16.—The convention 
was opened yesterday, with President Clark act- 
ing as chairman, by an invocation by Rev. R. E. 
Elmore. John L. Shuff, president of the local 
association, welcomed the members, and then 
President Clark introduced Robert L. Douglas 
and John W. Iredell, Jr., both of whom were 
among the organizers of the first life under- 
writers’ association at Cincinnati, in 1872. Pres- 
ident Clark of the Union Central Life made a 
very able address on insurance as being the un- 
derlying economic idea of the present day. Next 
communications from absent members were 
read. Then President Clark delivered his an- 
nual address, being followed by Vice-President 
Edward A. Woods, who also made an interesting 
oddress. A telegram was sent to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, grate- 
fully acknowledging the support which the State 
Insurance Officials, singly and as a National 
body, have given policyholders in efforts to elim- 
inate unequal taxation, and requesting any new 
expression on this question which they may 
adopt at this Then Vice-President 
Elect Meiklejohn spoke on newly formed under- 
writers’ associations of Canada, and the prog- 
ress and problems of Canadian underwriting. 
The secretary’s report was then read, followed 
by the treasurer’s report, showing the associa- 
tion to be in good financial condition. The 
morning session closed after the reading of the 
report of the executive committee. 

The Tuesday afternoon session opened with an 
address by Dr. S. S. Huebner. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted that his speech he recorded 
as the strongest talk ever made to the associ- 
ation. Then came a five-minutes’ talk on the 
work accomplished by local associations in edu- 
cation and conservation, which was the predom- 
inating feature of Tuesday’s session. Talks were 
made by H. H. Ward, E. A. Woods, Wm. King, 
W. B. Mead, A. C. Bigger, F. D. Buser, M. H. 
Johnson, E. H. Myers, A. C. Moore and J. W. 
Bishop. Then followed an announcement of the 
adoption of the recommen“ations of the execu- 
tice committee to elect as members tix new local 
associations, and also the consolidation of the 
press and conservation committees, to be called 
under the name of education and conservation 
committee. The meeting then adjourned. 

This bids fair to be the most successful con- 
vention yet held by the association. Over five 
hundred and fifty are in attendance. The local 
association deserves great credit for its untir- 
ing efforts to make the convention a successful 
and enjoyable one. Several company officials 
are among those present. The State Mutual Life 
of Worcester held a meeting of agents, and gave 
a dinner at the Hotel Sinton last night, with Su- 
perintendent of Agents Towler as host. 

A very complete programme of entertainment 
has been prepared by the committees in charge 
and by company officials. On Monday there was 
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session. 


a reception by the officers of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, on Tuesday a ladies’ 
luncheon at the Zoological Garden, and the an- 
nual reception and ball at the Hotel Sinton in 
the evening; on Wednesday, an entertainment 
for ladies at the Hotel Gibson at 2 P. M., and 
a banquet under the auspices of the National 
Association at the Hotel Gibson at 7 P. M. Pro- 
vision was also made for viewing the Ohio Val- 
ley from the Union Central tower, and the cour- 
tesies of the Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 
chants Exchange, the Cincinnati Gymnasium and 
Athletic Club, the Business Men’s Club, the 
Hamilton County Golf Club and the Y. M. C. A, 
were extended to delegates. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY J. R. CLARK 


Jesse R. Clark, president of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati, made a welcoming address, 
in which he said: 


I realize that I am standing in a great presence. 
Here is a concourse of men of the modern type—in- 
telligent, forceful, successful. If anyone asks, what 
does this organized body represent—back comes the 
answer: it represents an idea which has develo and 
enlarged and crystallized into the solution of the prob- 
lem of how to capitalize after death the successful 
effort of the individual during life; and in this way it 
has become a factor not to be ignored in the great 
fabric of our nation. 

But this concourse does not represent exclusively all 
who are interested. No—there rise before our vision 
on every side the smiling faces of millions of sub- 
scribers to the idea—confident, hopeful, satisfied. 

And this is not all. Back of the subscribers are to 
be seen the serene faces of the prospective beneficiaries 
calmly reposing in absolute faith in the practical work- 
ing of a great idea. 

And as a fitting climax to this vision, we recognize 
in the outer circle those who have brought the idea to 
a supreme test and have not found it wanting. What 
a halo of approval do the departed lend to this scene! 

nd so we are in a great presence. 

I welcome you to Cincinnati—Queen of the West. 
The right to this title was impressed upon me when a 
landscape architect, who had just completed in a neigh- 
boring city a wonderful park scheme culminating in 
one viewpoint, and who had been selected for a simi- 
lar work here, said to me in a kind of rapture, “Your 
city has a dozen viewpoints which surpass it.” May 
ro have a round of pleasure through our residential 
lis: 

I am proud of our physical beauty and I am prouder 
of our stalwart strength, pons Fenn § by three thousand 
industrial plants. Just think what a field an annual 
production of three hundred million dollars creates for 
another kind of industry, that in which you and I 
are particularly interested! Would that you had time 
to visit our model factories! 

But I am proudest of our people—situated so near 
the center of population, we are adapted to all of you, 
for you can find among us the thrift of the East, the 
daring of the North, the cordiality of the West and 
the hospitality of the Souh. And if you will permit 
us we will make you feel that you are a very part of 
us. 

I welcome you—not as competitors, everyone against 
his neighbor—not as champions of the respective com- 
panies which you represent—but I do welcome you as 
a great body of thinkers, as well as workers, for the 
upbuilding of the theory and practice of the profession 
in which we are engaged. 

To-day we believe, in general, that the prevailing 
ideas on life insurance are sound; that the contracts 
represent an equity of interest—that they are just 
about right—and we look back with chagrin at the 
seeming illiberality of twenty-five years ago. But 
twenty-five years ago some of us experienced similar 
sensations and viewed with amusement the conditions 
of previous years. 

hat vital problems will be current with each suc- 
cessive age of this complex civilization must be ac- 
cepted. ay a superforce speed the work of eliminat- 
ing evil and of supplementing good; and may this 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, held in Cincinnati, record some 
great achievement for the enlightenment and better- 
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ment of humanity, and send you away to your respec- 
tive fields better informed and better equipped for your 
part in the dissemination of life insurance. Welcome! 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ERNEST J. CLARK 


Ernest J. Clark president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, said, in part: 


It constitutes a distinct pleasure on my part to ex- 
press the deep appreciation which we all feel at this 
generous and hospitable greeting which has been ex- 
tended to us. Cincinnati and its Life Underwriters 
Association haye always occupied a most important 
place in the history of the life underwriters’ move- 
ment in this country and a warm spot in the hearts 
of our membership. It was here in 1872 that the first 
local life underwriters’ association in the United States 
was organized, and in 1902 you entertained our annual 
convention with that same generous and spontaneous 
hospitality which has characterized your plans _ for 
eur comfort and entertainment on this delightful oc- 
casion. a s 

Until the past two years the national association has 
directed its major influence and energies toward re- 
forms, general improvements in field methods and ex- 
tension of local associations, and, notwithstanding the 
far-reaching results which have been accomplished in 
these respects, a broader and more extensive work has 
been i eras Mu without in any way neglecting these 
important interests already developed and fostered by 
preceding administrations. 

On October 6, 1913, following the Atlantic City con- 
vention, I attended the regular annual function of the 
Pittsburg Life Underwriters Association, where it has 
been customary during the past several years for the 
newly-elected president to deliver his inaugural ad- 
dress and outline for the guidance of all local asso- 
ciations the platform and work of his administration 
for the succeeding year. At this meeting, the largest 
and most representative ever held by the Pittsburg 
association, I discussed the year’s campaign, and what 
I hoped would constitute a continuous and uncom- 
promising campaign for many years to come, under 
four principal headings, namely: Education, Con- 
servation, Taxation and Local Membership Extension. 


EDUCATION 

Realizing after years of observation and experience 
the great necessity of a higher and more scientific 
training of agents, and a more systematic and compre- 
hensive basis of instruction in the fundamental prin- 
ciples and necessities of life insurance for the benefit 
of the insuring public, the president, executive council 
and committee on education and conservation have 
given much time and thought to this important ques- 
tion, placing it in the forefront of our work during 
the past twelve months. 

The life insurance agent of the future should be 
carefully selected with special reference to his apparent 
fitness and adaptability to the work and responsibilities 
involved. He must then be educated and trained along 
the most careful and scientific lines in order that he 
may give to his clients that intelligent and conscien- 
tious service which their individual needs, according to 
varying conditions and circumstances, require, and be 
able to measure up to the high standards of qualifica- 
tion demanded by the life insurance profession. 

The work which has been planned under the super- 
vision of the special committee on education and con- 
servation has also been of far-reaching importance in 
the interest of the insuring public, which must neces- 
sarily result in a more intelligent understanding of 
life insurance, a deeper appreciation of its benefits and 
necessities, and with a corresponding future increase 
in the number of lives written and average amount at 
risk on each life. 


Mr. Clark here told of arrangements made for 
the publication of a text-book, to be written by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner. 


The other interesting feature of the education move- 
ment, including the many courses of lectures installed 
in numerous schools, colleges and universities during 
the past year, the institutional advertising campaign 
now in process of completion according to plans ap- 
proved and adopted by the executive committee at its 
meeting in New York on April 20 last, will be dis- 
cussed in detail by the chairman of the committee— 
Warren M. Horner—in his report at this afternoon’s 
session. 

CONSERVATION 

Running in a parallel channel and dependent on 
education is that of conservation. One of the great 
weaknesses of the life insurance institution (and which 
unfortunately is a national characteristic) has been 
the indifference of both companies and agents to pre- 
ventable waste. I refer oy. to that involved in 
the disregard on the part of the insuring public to the 
laws of health, thereby increasing the mortality ele- 
ment, with its consequent increased cost of insurance 
© survive, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous amount of life values prerhaturely and unneces- 
sarily destroyed and the distress and poverty suffered 
by those dependent on many of the lives involved. 

Again this same indifference and neglect is expressed 
through the enormous amount of waste involved in 
the lapsation and surrender of life insurance and the 
unnecessary borrowing on policies, much of which 
could be saved through the medium of systematic ef- 
fort and education of the public, and much of it will 
be saved in future years if the National Association of 
‘Life Underwriters continues the excellent work al- 
ready begun by this administration. However, you 
will hear more regarding this question later in the 
convention. 
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TAXATION 


It is not necessary for me in this address to tell 
you of the magnificent results already accomplished in 
the fight which we have waged since the Atlantic City 
convention against this piece of vicious injustice which 
has gradually fastened its fangs into American life 
insurance during the past fifty years. Vice-President 
Edward A. Woods will do that to-morrow forenoon, 
But I wish to say this much, fearing that his modesty 
may prevent him from referring to the fact, that the 
national association never before made such a brilliant 
stroke in the interest of the 25,000,000 policyholders 
in this country as it did when it espoused this prob- 
lem of life insurance taxation and made Edward A. 
Woods chairman of its taxation committee. If noth- 
ing else had been accomplished this past year than that 
which has accrued to the credit of our taxation cam- 
paign, it alone would have been worth all the time, 
energy and money spent by the national association. 

The results obtained through the medium of our At- 
lantic City resolution of protest to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in reference to that part of the income tax 
measure of the tariff bill, whereby refunds (dividends) 
to policyholders were to be taxed, constituted the final 
influence, and were secured at the eleventh hour. We 
effectually stopped any further increase in taxation by 
the several States this past year. Maryland was one 
notable example where the politicians of the dominant 
party had laid their plans for an increase of taxes on 
life insurance premiums from one and one-half to 
three per cent, and could probably have passed such 
bill over the Governor’s veto. he influence of a 
meeting held by the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation on taxation, at which Vice-President Woods 
and Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman were speakers, the 
wide publicity given to this meeting, its objects and 
what was said by these eminent authorities on the 
subject, and the work of a well-chosen legislative com- 
mittee from the Baltimore association, in the State 
Legislature, killed the proposed increase in taxation 
completely. 


Locat AssociaATION MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION 


In my inaugural address at Pittsburg, and in all 
addresses delivered before local associations through- 
out the country, I have urged that the extension move- 
ment be continued, and that local mebership be en- 
larged in order that the influence of the national asso- 
ciation might ultimately reach every agent in this 
country. Many of our associations have taken advan- 
tage of the amendment to the constitution which was 
made at Atlantic City providing for a non-resident 
membership on a reduced basis of annual dues. This 
has been of great value to the agents of smaller cities, 
towns and the country districts, as they are being 
brought under the influence of the local associations, 
being kept in touch with the beneficent work of the 
education, conservation and taxation programmes of 
the national association through the columns of Life 
Association News. 


Six new association members were reported, 
and the loss of one. 


The National Association’s net gain in new associa- 
tions actually admitted to membership during the year 
is five, bringing the total up to eighty-nine, with a 
membership of over 5000, although the treasurer’s re- 
port will = oe a net paid-for membership of 4237, this 
being due to the usual delinquent payments of local 
dues and the consequent withholding of annual dues 
to the National Association by the local treasurers on 
such delinquent members. Our next gain, therefore, 
on the paid-for basis has been 621, or 17 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the resolution passed for the pur- 
pose of relieving the president of the extensive and 
more or less burdensome traveling which has charac- 
terizéd the work of my predecessors, thereby enabling 
the president to give more regular attention to the 
important problems whith which we are now con- 
fronted, and the enormous amount of correspondence 
involved, I found it necessary to travel several 
thousands of miles and visit many of our associations. 
My labors, however, in this respect were most pleas- 
ant, and the many cordial receptions so royally ex- 
tended to me shall never be forgotten. On numerous 
occasions the local associations arranged at the time of 
my visit to invite a large number of agents to their 
banquet who were not yet association members, result- 
ing in many applications for membership being pre- 
sented before the close of the evening’s programme. 
On the occasion of the inaugural at Pittsburg, last 
October, 66 applications were presented at the close of 
the speaking, there being 3875 life insurance men at 
the dinner; but Pittsburg does things on a big scale. 
The following evening, at Philadelphia, 29 new appli- 
cations were presented under similar circumstances. 
At Harrisburg, at the time of my last visit to that 
association, it began the banquet programme with 22 
members and closed it with exactly 44—a 100 per cent 
increase. I could name many other interesting inci- 
dents, illustrating interest, enthusiasm, growth and 
good work among these and other associations, if time 
permitted. = 


Mr. Clark then welcomed visitors from 
Canada, and referred to his pleasant visit to 
Halifax. The Life Association News and its 
conduct by Mr. Ensign were praised, and deep 
regret was expressed because of the passing of 
former members, I. Layton Register and H. S. 
Dale. Mr. Clark also gave voice to his sincere 
appreciation of the great assistance rendered, 
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Thursday 


and his pleasant relation<‘ips with his felloy 
officers. He then continued: 


Before concluding this address I want to urge upon 
this convention and those who will have charge of th. 
future work of this national organization, in addition 
to those activities and movements already begun, , 
most careful consideration of using our forces and jn. 
fluence for the better and more systematic safeguard. 
ing and directing of questions of legislation affecting 
life insurance, by both the Federal Government ané 
the several States. Gentlemen, in this respect we have 
been derelict in our duty, and on many occasions jp 
the past, and it is a duty which we owe to the 25,009. 
000 policyholders in this country and the companies 
which we represent. The law and legislation com. 
mittee of each local association should be most care. 
fully selected, men being chosen who, from the stand. 
point of peculiar fitness, ability and influence, are sp. 
cially qualified for this work, and when your State 
legislature is in session that committee should be most 
active and vigilant, and be backed by the support and 
influence of the entire local association if necessary, 

Another question I want to urge for immediate cop. 
sideration is a higher standardization of agents from 
the standpoint of educational )Fagr gee and unim- 
peachable honesty and integrity in the broadest sense, 
barring entirely Seams the field of life insurance for ll 
time the rounder, the twister and the false repre. 
sentor; that the co-operation of the Insurance Com. 
missioners throughout the country be invoked to this 
end, and if legislation be found necessary in certain 
States, for the purpose of legalizing such co-operation 
on the part of the Insurance Commissioners, that it 
be secured accordingly. 

Having, as we do, personal contact with the millions 
of policyholders of this country, and because of the 
nature of our service to them, commanding their con. 
fidence, we should at all times strive to improve that 
service by protecting their interests in every possible 
way and giving to the insuring and insured public only 
life insurance agents of the highest professional 
character. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT RUSSELL 


John N. Russell, Jr., vice-president of the as- 
sociation, made a report, in the coursé of which 
he said: 


The continuous and extensive activity of our presi 
dent has left little for the vice-presidents to do in con- 
nection with the work of the national organization. 
My efforts in the cause which this body represents 
have, therefore, been confined to the Pacific Coast, and 
I shall restrict my remarks to a statement of conditions 
in that section. 


Mr. Russell reported two new associations, 
350 new members, and a greater attendance from 
the Pacific Coast than ever before. 


The Pacific Coast contest cup has proved a helpful 
factor in the promotion of friendly emulation and the 
increase of membership. * * * y ; 

The contest cup has proved so effective in produciy 
the desired results upon the Pacific Coast that 
strongly recommended the plan to other sections of the 
country. ~*~ * * 

Three years ago, as some of you are aware, We 
originated in Los Angeles a plan which has proved 
remarkably effective in securing attendance at the mi 
tional convention. The method might be followed wit! 
advantage elsewhere. The month following the ad: 
journment of the convention, members of our ssi 
ciation who purpose attending the next form a Col 
vention club.” Each member is required to contribute 
a certain sum monthly, his aggregate payments 4) 
proximating the amount of the necessary traveling ex: 
penses. Any member of the club who fails to go 
the convention forfeits one-fourth of his deposits !0 
the general fund, to be paid to and to be used by the 
delegates who do attend the convention. Ye, 

great support to the association is our unoflica 
managers’ association, which meets informally # 
luncheon on alternate Mondays. Each manager |" 
alphabetical order acts as host, defraying the entire 
expense, and every other manager who is a member 0 
the association receives an invitation to be present 
a guest. 7. al 

To these meetings is largely due the good will . 
understanding that exists among the managers ‘ily 
belong to the association. Co-operation 15 — 
pont na | for any movement that promises to promote f 
cause of life insurance in general or the welfare 
the men locally engaged in it. Difficulties and 7 
puted questions are, with rare exceptions, dispose the 
in an amicable manner and to the satisfaction 0 
parties involved. To this desirable condition may , 
attributed the infrequency of reprehensible practices 
such as rebating and the twisting of policies ou 
agents. Whereas Los Angeles was formerly the oo 
of operation of a number of dishonest and argh 
lous agents, it is safe to say that at the re “ 
the business of life insurance is conducte there - 
as high a plane of ethics and efficiency as it 1s the 
where in the country. And this notwithstanding - 
fact, that Galifornia has no anti-rebate law. ia 
hoped, however, that through the efforts largely 9 ot 
legislative committee the next Legislature will ¢ 
some desirable and effective laws. , ittet 

The Los Angeles association has an active onvtional 
on education and conservation, with former a 
President McMullen as chairman. * *. estab 

The University of Southern California has dst! 
lished a chair of life insurance, with Forbes 4%" 
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as the first incumbent. A comprehensive course of 
jectures will be instituted and commenced with the 
openin of the new year. ; : 

In June the first Southern California Insurance 
Congress was held in Los Angeles with marked suc- 
cess, The attendance was large and enthusiastic, about 
500 having been present at one of the afternoon ses- 
sions, while 300 or more were seated at the banquet. 
The congress embraced various kinds of insurance, but 
life greatly predominated, Much effective work was 
done in the way of publicity and in behalf of proposed 

islation. ? 
lege World's Insurance Congress, to be held in San 
Francisco, October, 1915, is a matter of keen interest 
to all the Pacific Coast associations. Needless to say, 
the entire life insurance fraternity in the Far West 
is looking forward with eager anticipation to the next 
convention of the National Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. Coming as it does during 
the expositions at San Francisco and San Diego, will 
doubtless insure an attendance much greater than at 
any previous convention. file By i 

A conclusion, let me express the belief that the work 
of this body and its auxiliary organizations is extend- 
ing with constantly growing influence. The time is 
fast approaching when every well-intentioned manager 
and solicitor will be a member of the life underwriters, 
and failure to belong to an association will be just 
cause for suspecting a man’s good faith, 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 

The report of Frank D. Buser, secretary of the 
association, showed that a number of associa- 
tions have taken advantage of the new provi- 
sion for non-resident members, there now being 
314 such members. The Oklahoma Association 
heads the list with seventy-four members in this 
class, while the Capital District Association fol- 
lows with twenty-four, and the Erie Association 
with twenty. In a number of associations it has 
been difficult to satisfactorily work out the non- 
resident membership idea. The numerical in- 
crease in numbers in local associations through- 
out the country has been 621, which means 17 
per cent. 

An impetus to increased membership on the 
Pacific Coast was brought about by means of a 
trophy to be awarded on the basis of the great- 
est increase in membership among the Pacific 
Coast associations. This cup is to be the per- 
manent property of the association winning it 
three times. 

The Syracuse Association challenged the local 
bodies of Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and Albany 
fora membership contest for a period from 
March 1 to May 31, resulting in material gains. 


To the Puget Sound association has fallen the honor 
of being the first local body affiliated with the National 
Association to issue a monthly bulletin to its members. 

Mr. Buser reiterated the recommendation made at 
the Atlantic City convention that all associations en- 
deavor to hold ‘their annual meetings in January or 
February, 

With regard to activities of local associations during 
the past year, special mention should be made of the 

€xas association, which organization is just in the 
beginning of its second year. Immediately after or- 
ganizing, strong measures were at once introduced to 
stamp out rebating, twisting and other reprehensible 
Practices, and the results have been most encouraging. 

_ Number of agents were arrested and brought to 
trial and punished to the full extent of the law. 

Conditions have developed in several associations 
where the local executive committees have practically 
dictated Programmes throughout the year. A notable 
€xception to this has been in the case of the Chicago 
association. Edward A. Ferguson, its president, early 
in the year sent out inquiries to all members of the 
feciation seeking information as to along what par- 
icular lines association work should be developed. 
the replies received were tabulated and the work of 
i cago association has been planned along the 

nes indicated by the majority of its members. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the executive 
‘ommittee, rendered a voluminous report cover- 
ing the transactions of the committee. Among 
the matters covered was a plan for the issuance 
of a text-book on life insurance. 

H. Wibirt Spence of Detroit was elected treas- 
Urer of the National Association to fill the un- 


xpired term of Hervey S. Dale of Chicago, de- 
ceased, 


ADDRESS OF DR. S. S. HUEBNER 
Ps: 8. S. Huebner, professor of insurance and 
*mmerce, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
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merce, University of Pennsylvania, spoke upon 
“Life Insurance Education.”’ 

Dr. Huebner first commented upon the com- 
plexity of life insurance, saying that ‘‘probably 
no human agency so universally needed is so 
little understood.’”’ He felt that proper public 
opinion concerning life insurance should be de- 
veloped, and that the only way to accomplish 
this is through a comprehensive system of non- 
partisan education. This involves two lines of 
thought, namely, the subject matter to be taught 
and the method of teaching. Primarily the duty 
of securing life insurance for the protection of 
a family or business should be accentuated, as 
well as its helpfulness as a powerful force in 
the production of wealth. The distinction be- 
tween saving by ordinary means, and life insur- 
ance, should be emphasized, and the adaptability 
of life insurance to business uses should be ex- 
plained, as well as the way in which various 
forms of policies may be used to meet special 
contingencies. 

Dr. Huebner favors the general introduction 
of life insurance education in high schools, busi- 
ness schools, colleges and universities; also that 
its great mission should be taught by means of 
the pulpit, the lecturer’s platform and the edi- 
torial column. These avenues of disseminating 
life insurance information should be used by 
life insurance salesmen. The beneficiaries of 
life insurance should not be neglected in the 
educational programme, as they are too often 
indifferent to this matter of vital moment to 
them. 

State legislators are aiso fit subjects for edu- 
eation along life insurance lines. While some 
of them do not want to legislate wisely, Dr. 
Huebner believes that the great majority do. 
He said: ‘‘The problem again is one of educa- 
tion, of understanding and appreciating the sub- 
ject involved in the legislation. I have heard 
many lawmakers frankly confess that they vote 
on many vital business questions without know- 
ing much of anything about them, and I venture 
to say that hardly one in ten, and certainly not 
more than one in five, understands the basic 
principles upon which old line life insurance is 
founded. Under such conditions what more than 
crude legislation can be expected?” 

Dr. Huebner recommended the establishment 
of ‘‘a Legislative Insurance Reference Bureau,” 
so organized as to always be on a war footing 
and, whenever unjust war is declared on life in- 
surance, be ready to take the offensive.’ Dr. 
Huebner then amplified his suggestions as to 
education in schools, colleges, etc., and quoted, 
in part, the programme which he outlined in 
May, 1913, in THE SPECTATOR. In conclusion he 
said in relation to life insurance agents: 

It is in the agent’s power to do more than any other 
factor in the business toward placing life insurance on 
a high level in the estimation of the community. To 
this end he should understand the scientific features 
of the business, such as the fundamental principles 
underlying rate making, the operation of the reserve, 
the sources of the surplus and their interpretation, etc. 
Many simple questions frequently directed to agents 
require this knowledge for an umnevasive answer. 
Through the possession of this knowledge agents will 
also avoid the very common practice of making mean- 
ingless and unjust comparisons between companies and 
types of policies. Agents should also be in a position 
to advise as regards legal phases of the contract. They 
should be equipped to impart to prospective clients the 
various uses of life insurance and be able and always 
willing to fit the policy to the true needs of the in- 
sured. 

As already stated, life insurance salesmen should be 
students throughout their career. They should strive 
to keep abreast with the best that is said and written 
about life insurance. And permit me to make the 
further suggestion that, if possible, agents should ac- 
quaint themselves with the leading facts surrounding 
various business activities, especially in view of the 
growing importance of so-called “business life insur- 


ance.” Only a few months ago a member of this 
association who is taking a very active interest in this 
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association’s educational campaign, and who is making’ 
a specialty of business insurance, told me that he is 
pursuing a well-known correspondence course in busi- 
ness organization and management, and volunteered‘ 
the information: “You don’t know how valuable that 
course is to me in my business.” ; 


ADDRESS .OF WARREN M. HORNER 


Warren M. Horner, chairman of the committee 
on education and conservation, spoke upon the 
topic ‘‘The Education and Conservation Move- 
ment.”’ He said, in part: 


If the education and conservation committee dis- ° 
banded today and the movement, as already well under 
way and working toward a definite goal and with a set 
purpose in view, should be discontinued as the main 
work of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
we would not worry over being the object of ridicule. 
This, for the very good reason that the things which 
this movement has visualized in the minds of the 
agents over the country, and in the things already 
accomplished, has created such a mighty wave of con- 
structive endeavor as to make the work already done 
of lasting importance to the whole system of legal- 
reserve life insurance. 

However, the education and conservation movement 
is not on the wane; it is not going to disband, but is 
bound to become in very fact the new life of life in- 
surance, and make the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, whose record of accomplishment in ad- 
vancing the business is already traditional, the most 
potent non-partisan, constructive business organization 
the world has ever known. 


Here Mr. Horner spoke strongly in favor of 
advertising as a means of furthering the cause 
of education and conservation. 


The word “education” probably is the most meaning 
and expressive word in the English language. With- 
out that which it represents children would not walk 
or talk, nor men and women create and build toward 
any purposeful end. Putting it in a different way, 
without education, this greatest of all values, human 
accomplishment would remain nil. 

Therefore, education touches the life insurance 
business at every point of its great circumference, 
There is not sufficient time allotted us to-day for much 
amplification. We all know, however, that if ever 
there was a crying need that had long been neglected 
and which stood out in bold relief, it is the necessity 
of following out in the public schools and in the higher 
institutions of learning, and through educational ad- 
dresses before public bodies wherever possible, the 
very able and detailed recommendations as outlined by 
Dr. Huebner here to-day. What a parody upon life 
insurance and all that it stands for in its economic 
and beneficent relation to the people and as a voca- 
tion of high professional attainments that the vast ma- 
jority of young men and women graduating from our 
universities and colleges are either afraid of it on the 
one hand or scorn it on the other—that we have to go 
through such heartbreaking experiences to get college 
graduates, young men of proper business and social 
caste, into the business! 

Every man and woman in this convention to-day 
should here and now dedicate themselves to do some 
part in furthering this great work of educatioti.* * * 

Probably there are only two human agencies that 
can be compared, outside of religion and education, in 
the same firmament with the business of life insurance, 
and those are the news mediums of the country and 
the railroads. And I put the press above the ieee 
because the railroads only bring men and _ their 
products together in a physical sense, whereas the 
press brings them together in an educative way, and 
has to do with the mind, that eternal structure of 
God’s greatest handiwork, 

Furthermore, our American press has ever shown a 
readiness to serve the people in an intelligent, con- 
scientious manner. You must remember, however, that 
by the same token that we believe in life insurance 
and that our business is garnering premiums and that 
by otir efforts in this direction do we gain our daily 
bread, so must you remember that newspapers and 
periodicals are imbued with the efficiency of what they 
are doing, that they believe in both the commercial and 
educative value of advertising, and that they exist by 
money paid over the cash counter therefor. 

If those in control of news mediums, publishers and 
editorial writers, do not thoroughly understand or be- 
lieve in what we are doing, and we in turn exhibit a 
skepticism with regard to their work, we have pre- 
sented an unnatural and an impractical situation and 
one that needs to be corrected. You will not correct 
it simply by striving for publicity A la press-agent 
fashion. You will correct it by well-ordered publicity 
of the legitimate kind, backed by dealing over the 
cash counter—also of the legitimate kind—meaning 
advertising institutionally and partisanly, educatively 
and constructively; and you will get ten dollars for 
every one you spend, because the newspapers do not 
have to be bought, and I am one of those who believe 
théy cannot be bought. 7 

There is another direct, important factor in this edu- 
cative institutional advertisement which must not be 
overlooked. Unity of numbers, solidarity of thought 
and action is the progressive order of the times. e 
need to be organized in numbers, for legislative 
reasons and for practical, sentimental reasons, to show 
a solidarity of thought and action in taking a high 
plane in dealing with the public in.a spirit. of helpful- 
ness to them. The business in which we are engaged, 
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to.a most happy extent, combines the commercial and 
the professnonal, The life insurance agent is render- 
ing too valuable a service to the body politic—that is, 
when acting in his true sense—to ever be deprived of 
his vocation as long as the minister,.educator, doctor 
and lawyer have a place in the world’s work. * + 


ADDRESS OF HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 


Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman, member of the 
United States Senate from Illinois, spoke upon 
“Self-Support and Charity.’’ He said, in part: 


There is a sharply drawn line between self-support 
and charity. One is creative, the other is exhaustive 
and if not supplied by the former destroys its source 
of supply. One develops, the other merely sustains. 
Self-support arouses all the better faculties, It in- 
cludes in its terms all dependent on the economic unit. 
Every incentive ought to be given, and every burden 
to self-support removed wherever possible. Charity 
ought always be reduced to a minimum. The more 
self-support is hindered the more charity must relieve 
where individual effort fails, Neither universal 
charity nor a universal distribution of property will 
solve the problem of self-support. Both utterly fail to 
respond to the normal industrious person during the 
span of his productive yéars. Self-support does not 
take heed merely of productive years, Infancy, age, 
disability and misfortune hedge about every stage of 
human life. Mere thrift alone, the sturdy frugality 
that limits outgo until the income leaves a surplus is 
not a certain protection to the family. Such pro- 
ductive effort is perpetually subject to the destructive 
vicissitudes of life. 

Modern life insurance protects the whole scope of 
man’s economic obligations by substituting a contract 
that extends his productive period by eliminating the 
hazard of death. ‘The certainty of a secured contract 
is substituted for the uncertainty of an uncovered 
future. It adds to thrift a guaranty that it will not 
be stricken down before its purpose shall have been 
accomplished. The risk is distributed through given 
periods and great numbers. The cost is so divided 
that present payments are within reach of all. The 
certainty of the responsible life insurance contract is 
pitted against the certainty of death or the risks of 
misfortune that surround the average man. * * * 

It is a sacrifice, for in most instances the man re- 
ceives no direct pecuniary benefit. He acts for others 
who may not be able to act for themselves. If this 
sound belief leads him to secure his family and sdcri- 
fice present ease to create self-support and relieve 
society of the contingent burden, why should not gov- 
ernment promote instead of penalize life insurance? 
General society exercises its powers and_ influence 
through the agency of civil government. Therefore, 
civil government ought to encourage a contract that 
ceovilan financial] stability for the head of a family 
equal to the present pecuniary value of a prolonged 
and certain life. am : 

Whatever just cause of criticism has been made in 
the past of the management of life insurance has now 
ceased. Laws now regulate every necessary operation 
resulting in the policyholder’s contract and its safety 
and certainty. Life insurance now is one of the most 

werful agencies of civilized society known to com- 

at poverty and want, to create self-support and thrift 

and lighten the rapidly increasing heavy burdens of 
public and private charity now resting on the purse of 
the taxpayer and the philanthropist. It is an active 
ally of school, chutch and State and every legitimate 
business in diminishing poverty, misfortune, neglect 
and failure. It becomes an economic antidote for 
want. * ad 

The deductions allowed in assessing income tax 
ought to include the amount paid for life insurance 
to a reasonable maximum percentage of income. The 
absurdity now exists of —— the head of a family 
to insure a machine or an animal necessary to carry on 
his own occupation and deduct the premium from his 
income, while the insurance premium on the life of 
the man who runs the business and upon whose success 
it depends entirely is denied any such deduction. 


Here Mr. Sherman recommended united action 
by policyholders as voters to influence legisla- 
tion so that unfair taxation should be done 
away with. He said: 


Let them insist that any payment beyond a property 
tax, except that covering the actual cost of super- 
vision and inspection, is unjust. Let their concentrated 
power be brought legitimately to bear upon the political 
susceptibility of those who aspire to public life. Let 
this be done to the end that State legislatures and 
Congress may not increase the cost of insurance 
under the shortsighted policy of raising further reve- 
nues in excess of property tax from life insurance, To 
the diffusion of this information each agent and officer 
of your companies may properly lend himself. * * * 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Edward A. Woods, chairman of the committee on 
taxation, reported that it prepared a circular asking 
life insurance companies and life underwriters’. asso- 
ciations for co-operation along the lines requested by 
the national association’s resolution, and sent to 251 
life insurance companies and eighty-six underwriters’ 
associations. 

Replies promising co-operation were received from 
forty-five life insurance companies. 

Of .the eighty-six life underwriters’ associations to 
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whom ,the circular, was sent fifty. have already ap- 
pointed a committee on taxation. : 

Twenty-four associations have held meetings devoted 
to the subject of taxation, fourteen of which were at- 
tended by the chairman of your committee. Owing 
to the co-operation of association members great pub- 
licity has been given to the subject in the newspapers 
wherever these meetings have been held, and in many 
cases persons prominent in official positions have at- 
tended. ; 

Many associations have offered to hold meetings, but 
require a speaker thoroughly familiar with the subject. 
If even life insurance men are not sufficiently familiar 
with the evils of insurance taxation to discuss it, it 
certainly shows the need of an upstirring and agaita- 
tion of the subject. 

Perhaps the principal work of your committee has 
been the preparation of a badly needed popular pam- 
phlet on the subject. * * * This circular has re- 
ceived great publicity from the daily papers and in- 
surance journals. * * * 

The movement of this association has attracted the 
attention of the National Tax Association, which is 
holding its eighth annual conference on taxation at 
Denver this month. Professor W. F. Gephart of 
Washington University, St. Louis, a noted economist 
and writer on insurance subjects, is attending by spe- 
cial invitation the sessions of the conference on taxa- 
tion, representing the National Association of Life 


Underwriters, and on this occasion the taxation of life. 


insurance policyholders will be one of the subjects to 
be taken under consideration by this influential body. 

This committee ‘is thoroughly aware that this move- 
ment to create a sentiment against the increase of tax- 
ation of life insurance policyholders is no one year 
task. The work has just begun. To be effective, it 
must be maintained until every agent will constantly, 
in his daily canvassing, be mindful of this unjust and 
onerous burden upon the American policyholder. * * * 


REPORT ON PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, chairman of the com- 
mittee of award of the prize essay contest, re- 
ported, in part, as follows: 


The committee of award for the prize essay contest 
makes the following awards: First prize, essay No. 
051; second prize, essay No. 1915; honorable mention, 
essay No. 1860. 

Following ¢lose on the heels of the prize winners 
were at least a dozen most acceptable essays. The 
choice was a difficult one; and, as a partial justification 
of the award, the chairman of the committee submits 
the following pertinent lines from the winner of the 
first prize: 

“Life insurance leaves death to its heartaches.” 

“Capital produces income; life insurance makes in- 
come produce capital.” 

“The world is little hurt by the failure of any man’s 
business, but destroy the home and you impede the 
race.” 

“Had we no wives, we should have little use for 
life insurance.” 

‘Women are'odftenest income dispensers, rather than 
income producers. Since in the success of the home 
is based in large measure the value of the children as 
factors in the world’s work and progress, she requires 
a sure and persistent income that this, her great 
achievement, shall go on.” 

“The direful tragedy of life is the widow stripped of 
income. ‘The only son of his mother and she was a 
widow,” followed to the grave, inspired the divine 
compassion of the Saviour.’ , 

“From the destruction of the weak in life’s battle 
we have obtained data for the strong.” 

” * * * _ * * 

The last few years have seen an important economic 
change in the status of woman. Her: desire for the 
suffrage is merely one manifestation of the change. 
Naturally, having become a wage-earner, and finding 
herself taxed, she is taking more interest in the prin- 
ciples of government which underlie taxation. But 
the change is not only political. 

She is earning money. For the first time, perhaps 
she is learning just how much blood and brain an 
sweat goes to the earning of a dollar. Once four per 
cent interest was to her a pleasant abstraction, now it 
means four cents a year on a dollar. That’s one thing 
she is learning. ot only the purchasing power of 
money—more, even, than its interest-bearing quality— 
she is learning the cost of money in human effort. 

And her education is not ended there. The pleasant 
myth of the inevitability of the pay envelope is pass- 
ing, for her. She works and earns, and she is tragic- 
ally aware on how precarious a thread industrial per- 
manence hangs. The battle is to the strong. 

The result of this new and intimate view of life, the 
result of these new contracts, has been a change from 
the fatalistic viewpoint to a more rational one, ‘omen 
have learned to look ahead. ‘No one has ever accused 
them of cowardice; they have looked forward through 
the centuries with unblanched faces to approaching 
maternity. They have met death, when it came, 
heroically, What they have lately learned is to substi- 
tute, for faith, deeds: as against a future that they 
trust may be provided for, for themselves.and for 
their children, they are learning to insist on adequate 
future protection definitely assured now. * *. *# 

Personally, I believe in life insurance. The Ameri- 
can people have not the bag of thrift. A man 
thinks he deserves credit: if lives within his income. 
He saves little, and what he accumulates is prone to 
be diverted to the Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords of his 
day and generation. But he will meet his insurance 
oss when he will save in no other way. 
ong as he can pay his premiums he is a capitalist. 
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Thursday 


In the words of the winning essay, ‘Capital ma 
produce income; in life insurance ‘income produecs 
capital. 

‘ell that to women. 


Assumes Control of American Home, Fort 
Worth 


FORT WORTH, September 15.—The Interna. 
tional Life of St. Louis, which now owns a 
majority of the stock of the American Home 
Home Life of Fort Worth, assumed control of 
that company at a stockholders’ meeting held 
at the home office of the company in Fort Worth, 
putting J. W. Bryan, formerly agency superin- 
tendent of the International, in charge of the 
company with the title of vice-president and 
general manager, and electing five new members 
of the board of directors. President W. T. Wag- 
goner and Vice-President E. E. Baldridge, both 
resigned, but no president was elected at this 
time. W. C. Dugger, secretary and treasurer, 
and Dr. Clay Johnson, medical director, retain 
their old positions. It is announced that the 
company will continue in business in Fort Worth 
as an independent concern, and that there will 
be no further effort made to reinsure the busi- 
ness of the company or transfer its assets out 
of the State. The International interests have 
fifty-one per cent of the stock. A majority of 
the stock was voted in favor of the reinsurance 
proposition, when it was recently presented to 
the stockholders of the company, but not enough 
to put it through. A considerable amount of 
stock was bought by the International people at 
that time and heavy purchases have been made 
since then. 


_ Alabama Insurance Company’s Affairs 

The Alabama Insurance Company, which was 
recently restrained from doing further business 
in Alabama by an order issued by Judge Miller 
of the City Court of Birmingham, will be oper- 
ated as a going concern during the temporary 
receivership. George W. Beach, who was for- 
merly the secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, has been appointeG temporary receiver in 
place of John S. Leedy, who has tendered his 
resignation. Mr. Beach has been with the 
Alabama Insurance Company since last Janu- 
ary. 


Sun Life of Birmingham 

Judge Oscar R. Hundley, who has been presi- 
dent of the Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America at Birmingham, Ala., since its orgal- 
ization about two years ago, has tendered his 
resignation. Dr. H. A. Elkourie of Birmingham 
has been elected temporary president until the 
stockholders take formal action in the election 
of a new president. Judge Hundley was for- 
merly judge of the Federal Court for the north- 
ern district of Alabama. He gives up the presi- 
dency of the Sun Life to devote his entire time 
to the practice of law. 


Washington National Life, D. C. 

Wallace A. Taylor, formerly vice-president of 
the Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., 18 10W 
president of the National Organization Corpora- 
tion of Washington, D. C., where he is organiz- 
ing the Washington National ‘Life Insurance 
Company, with a proposed capital of one million 
dollars and ‘a surplus equal to at least fifty 
percentum of the capital.’ He reports satis 
factory progress with stock sales. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


In Annual Session at Asheville, N. C., with Good Attendance 


THIRTY-TWO OF THE STATES ARE REPRESENTED 


Many Interesting Addresses Upon Live Topics Are Scheduled—Numerous Excerpts from These 
Are Presented Below 


[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 


ASHEVILLE, Sept. 15.—The forty-fifth annual 
session of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners met at the magnificent and 
unique Grove Park Inn here to-day, with repre- 
sentatives in attendance from thirty-two States, 
the total attendance being forty-four delegates. 
Commissioners present were from the following 
States: 

Cyrus W. Brown, Alabama; J. E. Phelps, Cali- 
fornia; Saul Epsteen, Colorado; Burton Mans- 
field, Connecticut; Chas. F. Nesbit, District of 
Columbia; John C. Luning, Florida; Counsel} 
McKinley and Actuary James Fairlie, Illinois; 
Emory H. English, Iowa; Ike S. Lewis, Kansas; 
M. C. Clay, Kentucky; Alvin E. Hebert, Louisi- 
ana; Frank H. Hardison, Massachusetts; Johu 
T, Winship, Michigan; Jos. A. O. Preus, Minne- 
sota; T. M. Henry, Mississippi; Wm. Keating, 
Montana; L. G. Brian, Nebraska; R. J. Merrill, 
New Hampshire; Geo. M. LaMonte, New Jersey; 
Frank Hasbrouck, New York; James R. Young, 
North Carolina; W. C. Taylor, North Dakota; 
Robert M. Small, Ohio; Deputy Samuel W. Mc- 
Culloch, Pennsylvana; Chas. C. Gray, Rhode 
Island; F. H. McMaster, South Carolina; O. K. 
Stablein, South Dakota; John James, Utah; Ed- 
ward H. Deavitt, Vermont; Joseph Button, Vir- 
ginia; John S. Darst, West Virginia, and Herman 
L, Ekern, Wisonsin. 

Several of the States were represented in ad- 
dition by deputies and actuaries. There were 
also present many ex-Commissioners—numerous 
enough, in fact, to form a class by themselves, 
including E, E. Rittenhouse of Colorado, Arthur 
I, Vorys of Ohio, John A. Hartigan of Minne- 
sota, W. H. Hotchkiss of New York, Willard 
Done of Utah, Frederick W. Potter of Illinois, 
James V. Barry of Michigan. The insurance 
companies were represented by Wm. Bro Smith, 
counsel Travelers; Louis H. Fibel, presi- 
dent Great Eastern; William J. Graham, Equi- 
table Life of New York; F. L. Miner, president 
Bankers Accident; H. B. Hawley, president 
Great Western Accident; Henry Moir, actuary 
Home Life of New York; E. G. Richards, United 
States manager North British and Mercantile; 
C. C. Carr, secretary, and Mr. Hawkins, 
American Central Life; C. G. Taylor, Jr., vice- 
president and actuary Atlantic Life; I. Daven- 
port, actuary Pan-American Life; J. F. Roche, 
vice-president Manhattan Life; J. M. Craig, ac- 
tuary Metropolitan Life; J. B. Reynolds, presi- 
dent Kansas City Life; E. D. Duffield, fourth 
vice-president and general solicitor Prudential 
of Newark; W. H. Pierson, assistant secretary 
New York Life, New York, together with a num- 
ber of others directly or indirectly connected 
with the insurance business, as well as a large 
contingent of lady relatives. 

Governor Locke of the State made a stirring 
address of welcome, in the course of which he 
teferred to the great growth made by the State 
since 1900, during which period the productive 
facilities of the State have brought it up from 


twenty-second to thirteenth place among the 
States of the Union. He spoke in true ora- 
torical phrases of the growth of the South, and 
expressed the hope that the convention would 
meet with success in its endeavors to promote 
the interests of the policyholders. Other wel- 
coming addresses were made by Mayor Rankin 
of Asheville, the Rev. Dr. Brown, in behalf of 
Asheville’s Board of Trade, and James H. South- 
gate, in behalf of the insurance interests of 
North Carolina. Mr. Southgate is an ex-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Local 
Insurance Agents, and made a strong plea for 
the co-operation of the Commissioners in the 
matter of annexes, dual agencies, etc., in which 
direction they had already met them with open 
minds. John S. Darst of West Virginia made 
a most. fitting response to the welcomes ex- 
tended. President Young then proceeded with 
the reading of his annual address. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Insurance Commissioner James R. Young of North 
Carolina, president of the convention, spoke in part as 
follows in his opening address: 


During the fifteen years of my service as Insur- 
ance Commissioner I have watched with deep interest 
the work of this convention, and have seen changes in 
the official head of every Insurance Department ex- 
cept two, and may be pardoned for calling your atten- 
tion to the progress that has been made in the work 
of insurance supervision, brought about largely by the 
convention and the united efforts of those who have 
constituted its active membership from time to time. 
Gentlemen, few of you who have recently undertaken 
this work can begin to take in the changes, and I may 
well say improvements, in the work of Insurance De- 
partments, and in fact, in the manner in which the in- 
surance business is conducted. * * * This work 
has been accomplished with the aid of the different 
associations of insurance companies, as well as with 
the aid of their officials, to whom much credit is due. 
Mutual co-operation and study have been the order. 
While there has not always been agreement in full, 
especially as to details, in the end uniform laws and 
rulings practically satisfactory to all have been 
evolved. This has brought a co-operation in the en- 
actment of laws and the enforcement of both laws 
and rulings that mean much for the progress of the 
business. * ” 

TAXATION 

The States should not place a burdensome rate of 
taxation on the insurance business, which, while not 
philanthropic in its character, is yet of great im- 
portance to the business world, and of immense value 
to our Government and its citizens in the distribution 
of the misfortunes and losses of life. Those who en- 
gage in the insurance business should bear their pro- 
portion of the burdens of our Government and be 
taxed as those engaged in other classes of business of 
similar character—no more and no less. I very much 
doubt whether we can ever get an equitable and uni- 
form rate of taxation in all our States on this busi- 
ness, and yet it is very much to be desired and an 
object worthy of the attention and best thought of the 
members of this body. 


UNAUTHORIZED Business 


To admit the necessity of a proper supervision and 
regulation of the insurance business in all its branches 
is but another way to say that the transaction wt un- 
authorized insurance should be stopped. * *. The 
question of unauthorized insurance is a vexing prob- 
lem and calls for our most earnest consideration. It 
must be solved by the National as well as the State 
Governments. Some have insisted that the National 
Government should prohibit the use of its mails to a 
company in a territory where it is not licensed. While 
it is insisted that this would be contrary to the Con- 
stitution, at least, might not the Government, as a 
condition of the use of the mails, place upon such 
companies the burden of showing that they are safe 
and solvent, rather than place on the citizens of the 


State in which they are striving to operate illegally 


the responsibility of showing that these companies are 
not sale and solvent before forbidding them to use the 
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=? This would be a proper ‘change of the burden 
of proof, 

Again, it is insisted that a remedy that the States 
properly fy hae and look after their own com- 
panies and brokers, and pass such legislation as will 
prevent domestic and foreign companies or agents or 
brokers chartered or licensed under the laws of .that 
State from soliciting or writing insurance on persons 
cr property in States in which they are not licensed. 


It has been suggested, and in my opinion, would 
prove of great benefit in stopping unauthorized in- 
surance, that a uniform law be Revere by. our 
committee on unauthorized insurance, and enacted in 
even a thajority of the States requiring that any 
citizen using an unlicensed company should retain 
from the premiums a certain per cent, say five per 
cent, and remit the same to the Insurance Department, 
or whoever is required by the law of the State to col- 
lect the taxes from insurance companies, in lieu of 
the tax unpaid by the company. This would not be a 
hardship upon the company or citizen, as the company 
otherwise is escaping, not only the tax due the State, 
but the commissions paid by licensed companies to 
agents operating in the State. oe 


AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION Law 


Whether the agency system, or the individual agent 
(certainly not the better class of agents) is responsi- 
ble for some of the ills of the insurance business is-a 
question, but there is a widespread opinion that the 
adoption of proper agents’ qualification laws would do 
much towards helping to better conditions. In my 
opinion, this convention should, through one of its 
committees, formulate a uniform law along this line, 
and work out a system of applications, licensés and 
index system or cards for this purpose. These quali- 
fications should extend to the character, past record 
and knowledge of the business of the applicant. 


AceEnts’ Commissions 

Ordinarily I am opposed to a law interfering with or 
governing the rate of commissions or compensation to 
agents from their companies, and until lately have 
believed that this matter could best be left to com- 
panies and agents to be worked out. I am free -to 
say that I have somewhat changed my opinion, though 
reluctantly, * * * In my opinion, this convention 
should direct one of its committees to look into .the 
matter, and especially inquire whether it would not be 
desirable to have fire insurance agents compensated 
with at least one-half of their commissions based upon 
the profits of their agency receipts over the losses 
occurring in the agency. If it is so found, then’a uni- 
form law should be reported fixing at least one-half of 
the agents’ commissions contingent upon the profits of 
his agency, and not upon the profits of the individual 
company represented by him, though contingent com- 
missions have usually ee based upon the results of 
the agents’ work with the individual company, 


ADJUSTERS 


In some States there are now laws requiring: certain 
adjusters to be licensed. In my opinion, we should, 
through one of our committees, work out a uniform 
law requiring all adjusters to. be licensed on-the basis 
suggested for agents * * * : 


CoM MITTEES 


Much of our success is due.to the work of our com- 
mittees, but I feel it would be well for more ef it to be 
left to our regular standing committees, rather than to 
so many special committees, Dim 


FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


No unprejudiced man, conversant with what has 
been done, can but feel that great progress and im- 
prevenens has been made in fraternal societies, dating 

ack at least to the agitation that led to the adoption 

of the Mobile or uniform bill and its several amend- 
ments, Better methods, better supervision, and in 
many cases better rates, have been brought about, to 
say nothing of the consolidation of the associations in 
which these societies were organized, and a feeling of 
co-operation on the part of the officers and leaders of 
these societies and the members of our convention. 
Much has been accomplished, but much more remains 
yet to be worked out. 

The great consolidation into the National Fraternal 
Congres of America is not without its dangers. The 
good, bad and indifferent societies have been gathered 
in, and those unworthy of the fraternal name are 
making the most of it. Again, is there not danger 
that these societies, driven by the rank and file under 
the leadership of unworthy men, with the cry of cheap 
insurance, may halt and even recede from one of the 
main objects of the Mobile bill—adequate rates? 


Fire Waste 

Although the strenuous efforts to reduce the im- 
mense fire waste in this country are being continually 
and intelligently increased, the great loss of life and 
property grows unabated. It is nothing less than a 
crime and a reproach to us as a civilized nation. Those 
of us who are ex-officio Fire Marshals are pushing the 
work of prevention. Those who have not a Fire 
Marshal law in their State should recommend and 
work for legislation establishing one; and those who 
have a separate Fire-Marshal Department should keep 
in close touch with it, extending their best aid. The 
co-operation will help both Departments and greatly 
make for the good of your States and their citizens. 


CoMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS 
The work of the committee on examinations con- 


tinues along the same lines and is gradually bringing 








about an improvement in this most important work of 
our Departments. As the Commissioners understand 
the plan of the work as outlined they readily fall in 
with it, recognizing its value. Of course, it is a very 
delicate and laborious work. The committee has en- 
deavored to fully understand this and meet its diffi- 
culties. Frequently a Commissioner does not under- 
stand, and feels that the work of his Department is 
being reflected upon, or one of his domestic com- 
panies is being imposed upon or pressed by those 
looking to him for work in this line, concludes that 
his Department is being ignored in the assignment of 
work by the committee. Now, nothing of this kind is 
done or intended, of course. The general rule is to 
call for a committee examination when thought proper 
or necessary, using the home Department and two 
other Departments under which the company works, 
and produce such an examination as will be generally 
accepted and of value to the company and the Depart- 
ments, * a 

After calling the rolls of the committees and 
making a few changes, the meeting adjourned 
until evening. 

An interesting discussion was started at the 
evening session on the question of compulsory 
local investments, opened with a paper by Com- 
missioner Henry of Mississippi, who showed 
that Texas had lost large amounts through a 
reduction in tax receipts by the withdrawal of 
companies who refused to pay taxes on their 
premiums, and that the citizens of that State 
had paid a higher rate of interest than before 


the companies withdrew. 


ADDRESS OF FITZ HUGH McMASTER 


Fitz Hugh McMaster, Insurance Commissioner 
of South Carolina, presented an affirmative argu- 
ment upon the subject “Life Insurance Com- 
panies Should Be Compelled to Invest in the 
Securities of those States in Which the Funds 
Originate.””’ Mr. McMaster sketched the circum- 
stances and line of thought which persuaded him 
that it is fair and advisable that life insurance 
companies should be required to invest in any 
particular State the funds derived from their 
business in such State. He at first secured the 
enactment of a law for the purpose of inducing 
investments in South Carolina by reducing tax- 
ation in proportion as such investments were 
made; and following this he found no difficulty 
in inducing the Georgia, the North Carolina, 
the Tennessee and the Virginia companies to in- 
vest in South Carolina securities. Indeed, they 
have not only invested South Carolina money, 
but a great deal more. With hardly an excep- 
tion the companies from those States have in- 
vested in South Carolina State, county and 
municipal bonds and real estate mortgages very 
much more than their South Carolina reserves, 
without taking into consideration their loans to 
policyholders and other South Carolina invest- 
ments. Other companies, however, did not re- 
spond as desired, and this resulted in the in- 
troduction in 1913 of a compulsory investment 
bill, which was not adopted. He upheld the 
right of a State to prescribe the class of in- 
vestments in which funds of insurance com- 
panies derived from citizens of such States 
should be invested, and characterized as an out- 
rageous use of power the withdrawal of certain 
companies from Texas because of the require- 
ment that certain funds should be invested in 
specified Texas securities. Concluding, he said, 
in part: 


Summing up the whole matter from a national stand- 
point, from a State standpoint and from a policyhold- 
er’s standpoint, there can be but one answer to the 
proposition—the State must pass compulsory invest- 
ment laws. In other words, must regulate the class of 
securities in which trust funds shall be invested. In- 
deed, unless this convention takes the position that the 
laws which have been passed in Massachusetts and 
New York and Connecticut and in all of the States 
where insurance has been developed at all, unless it 
takes the position that these laws which give in detail 
the classes of securities! in which the insurance com- 
panies shall invest, unless this convention denies the 
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wisdom of these laws, it must stand for compulsory in- 
vestment. — 

Such States as Massachusetts, New York, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, which have 
laid the whole country under tribute to them through 
their insurance organizations, of necessity must per- 
mit their companies to invest in the securities of other 
States, though they do compel them to invest in only 
certain classes of securities. If the other States of 
the Union are content forever to pay tribute to a 
handful of States and not require the capital which is 
collected in those States to be invested in the securi- 
ties of the States in which it originates, then all that 
| have to say is that these States are altruistic to the 
point of folly. 


ADDRESS BY E. F. VAN VALKENBURG 


Commissioner E. F. Van Valkenburg of Idaho 
dealt with the subject of the ‘‘Sphere of Activity 
of an Insurance Commissioner,’’ in part, as fol- 
lows: 


The office of Insurance Commissnoner was brought 
into existence for the purpose of carrying out the laws 
passed for the regulation of the insurance business 
oe order to safeguard the rights of the insuring 
public. 

During the past ten years there has been more 
agitation, investigation and legislation relative to the 
insurance business than ever before. Out of it all has 
come a decided improvement, and while drastic laws 
have been enacted in some of the States, the require- 
ments are gradually becoming more uniform and a 
conscientious effort is continually being made to put 
the business on the soundest possible basis. Much re- 
mains to be done, but it is gratifying to note the 
progress that has been made. * * * 

The law itself cannot take into account or cover every 
problem or condition that frequently confronts an In- 
surance Commissioner. He must often act upon his 
own judgment and take a decisive stand in many 
matters not covered by the law. It therefore follows 
that his position is one of great responsibility that has 
to do with the interests of the companies, the agents 
and the insuring public. His sphere of activity is not 
confined to the mere enforcement of the law. He can 
be of far greater service to his State by devoting his 
attention to things outside of the law than he pos- 
sibly could be if he confined his activities to a per- 
functory enforcement of it. * * * 

To enumerate all that he can do or should do in 
the great work of improving conditions in the insur- 
ance business would require a volume, but to my mind 
a few of the most important things are: 

To formulate and present to his legislature sensible 
suggestions looking to the betterment of the insurance 
business, to the end that the companies may be en- 
abled to give, and the public receive, the best service 
possible. 

To educate the public to a better knowledge of in- 
surance in general. 

To keep the crooks and shylocks out of the business. 

To discourage action toward State rate making, as 
against State supervision of rate making. 

To take whatever steps he can to reduce fire losses. 

To keep in close touch with the internal affairs of 
the companies admitted to his State. 

To assist in the widespread and sensible efforts be- 
ing made to do away with the unwarranted cvertaxa- 
tion now forced by law upon the insurance companies. 

To. see that the people of his State are at all times 
treated in a just and equitable manner by the insur- 
ance companies. 


ADDRESS OF FRA!K HASBROUCK 


Superintendent of Insurance Frank Hasbrouck 
of New York presented his views upon the 
topic, ‘Should We Abandon the American Re- 


strictions Upon the Classes of Insurance Writ- , 


ten Both (a) by a Company Doing Direct Writ- 
ing, and (b) by a Company Doing Reinsur- 
ance?’”’ 


The questions involved in this discussion lead di- 
rectly into the broadest field of departmental super- 
vision and general public policy. For more than half 
a century the American system of insurance under- 
writing has recognized the fact that the word “‘insur- 
ance” is a generic term and that the various species 
of business belonging in the realm of insurance are 
not very closely related to each other in form or 
principle. Generally speaking, under our present-day 
American system, the laws of most of our States have 
restricted the underwriting powers of insurance cor- 
poremane to specific and definite kinds or classes of 

azard. For example, the New York insurance law, 
which may perhaps be taken as typical, recognizes the 
following fields for the operation of stock companies: 

I.—Fire and marine, including the incidental risks 
of sprinkler leakage, lightning, hail, tornado and auto- 
mobile, except injuries to the person. 

II.—Life, including health and accident, and em- 
ployers’ liability. 

II.—Casualty, including fidelity, surety, burglary, 
plate glass, live stock, steam boiler, elevator, and auto- 
mobile, except the fire hazard. 

IV.—Title, including the guaranty of mortgages. 

V.—Securities guaranty. 

VI.—Credit guaranty. 

Although this classification may not be wholly logi- 
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cal, nor each’class mutually exclusive, it is that which 
is referred to in the question under discussion as the 
“‘American” system. It seems unnecessary to detail 
the process by which this classification was evolved, 
Suffice it to say that it is a very practical recognition 
of the fact referred to above, that marked differences 
exist in the character and hazard of the various kinds 
of insurance business. 

At the last session of the New York Legislature a 
bill was presented for the amendment of the insur. 
ance law of that State which, although it there received 
little serious consideration—having never been re. 
ported favorably to either House by the respective in. 
surance committees—undoubtedly gave occasion for the 
present discussion. This bill provided for the organi. 
zation and admission to transact business in New 
York of corporations empowered to make reinsur- 
ances in every field of insurance. On this account 
the bill was regarded as out of harmony not only with 
the insurance law of New York, but with the Ameri- 
can system of insurance, and it was felt that its pas. 
sage might perhaps be the forerunner of the adoption 
in this country of a new system or theory for the 
regulation of insurance companies, which has been 
somewhat vaguely referred to as the system obtaining 
in Europe. 

The business of fire and marine and of life insur. 
ance was familiar and fairly well established in the 
United States before there was any thought of special 
laws to regulate corporations engaged therein; in fact, 
before there were even general laws for the organiza- 
tion of corporations. Special charters were at first 
granted by the legislatures upon application by the in- 
terested parties, and, presumably, such powers ac- 
corded as were asked, if not thought to be inexpedient. 
In these charters life powers were sometimes coupled 
with fire and marine, or general insurance powers 
were conferred without any limitation; but in almost 
every instance the business of these early companies 
quickly became specialized, and limited to marine, ma- 
rine and fire, or fire insurance exclusively. As the 
demand for life insurance grew, however, companies 
were organized under special charters embracing life 
powers only; and thus when the practice of authorizing 
incorporation under general laws came into vogue, and 
the necessity for the supervision of insurance corpo- 
rations became recognized, the first logical ‘subdi- 
vision into classes of the business of insurance as then 
carried on had already occurred, and naturally be- 
came embodied in the law. 

Gradually, as the legislatures recognized the neces- 
sity for evidences of good faith on the part of the 
promoters of new insurance companies, and of con- 
tinued protection for the policyholders after the com- 
panies became established—especially in the instance of 
life insurance companies, which are primarily fidu- 
ciary corporations—requirements were imposed for the 
limitation of expenses, the making of deposits, the 
creation of reserves and the accumulation of surplus. 
These requirements and their relations to outstanding 
liabilities, which of necessity vary in the several lines 
of insurance concerned, and the restricting of the 
character of the securities in which the companies may 
invest their assets—in fact, all the legal requirements 
which we very reasonably regard as fundamental to 
the proper conduct of the insurance business—have 
necessarily become an essential part of the so-called 
American system of classification, and, conversely, the 
American system of classification has become an in- 
tegral part of the law and practice of departmental 
supervision of the insurance business. 

It has apparently been assumed that the law and 
practice of the European nations with respect to the 
regulation of the insurance business differ from ours 
above described, in that unlimited underwriting powers 
are conferred upon and exercised by insurance corpo- 
rations. This impression might readily be gained from 
a perusal of the multifield charters of the several great 
English insurance companies which have sought and 
obtained authority to write limited lines of insurance 
in many of our States. : 

Although there are many large British corporations 
which * cover every line of insurance, the 
insurance law of the Dominion of Canada, one of the 
most prosperous and conservative colonies of Great 
Britain, distinctly limits the classes of insurance which 
any one corporation shall be licensed to transact in 
Canada. Reference to Section 8, Part I of the Cana- 
dian insurance act of 1910, shows that the limitations 
thereby prescribed for a single corporation are more 
stringent than, for example, those of the New York 
law which I have outlined. P 

On the Continent the law and the practice are fairly 
uniform and consistent. In France and Germany life 
insurance corporations are restricted absolutely to the 
making of contracts which depend upon the duration 
of human life. In Germany all other lines of insur- 
ance may, with the permission and approval of the 
supervising authority, be carried on by one corpora 
tion. Separate accounts for each line are, however, re 
quired to be kept. Nevertheless, the corporate assets 
accumulated in one department of the business are 
subject to the corporate obligations incurred in other 
departments. In France, on the contrary, separate 
corporation entities, with separate assets and capital 
stock, seem to be created by the same corporators, for 
the purpose of acquiring and exercising multifiel 
powers. ‘ 4 

From this review of existing conditions it 18 4? 
parent that some form of segregation of assets 18 
and has been universally recognized to be an essential 
to the protection of the contributions made by one 
class of policyholders from the hazards involved an 
the losses sustained in other lines of insutance. The 
usual and natural, and manifestly the most effective, 
way to accomplish this segregation is by means © 
limitations upon and restrictions of corporate powers 
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which I have endeavored to show is the tendency both 
at home and abroad. 


Here Mr. Hasbrouck reviewed the essential 
and differential features of the various classes 
of insurance, because of which he considers it 
jnadvisable to authorize single companies to 
write them all. 


After this review it seems to me that we shall be 
forced to answer the first part of the question under 
discussion—namely, : meat De. 

“Should we abandon the American restrictions upon 
the classes of insurance written by a company doing 
direct writing”’— 
in the negative. 

REINSURANCE COMPANIES 

Now, with regard to the question involved in the 
latter part of our subject as to companies doing rein- 
surance: It is my understanding that, to a degree at 
least, the subject now before us is incident to the sug- 
estion that corporations limiting their business to re- 
insurance should be privileged in their writing ca- 
pacity beyond corporations doing a direct-writing busi- 
ness. Viewing this question from the various angles 
which have been brought to my attention, it does not 
seem that if it is advisable for the reinsurance to be 
so privileged, it is equally advisable to extend the 
privilege to the direct company. Every direct com- 
pany by the very nature of the business is more or 
less a reinsurer. The direct company placing rein- 
surances with an authorized, direct or reinsurance 
company is allowed credit therefor. Such being the 
fact, it would seem that the same measurements of re- 
sponsibility should be applied to the reinsuring com- 
pany which are applied to the direct-writing company. 
In other words, the statutory limitations of the direct 
writer should be equally applicable to the reinsurer. 

Believing that the recognition of the right of the 
reinsurance company to enter into all of the fields of 
insurance will be but an opening wedge for the direct 
company to enter into all fields, and submitting that 
the statements contained in this paper are such as to 
show the danger of giving increased powers to the 
direct writer, I find myself in the position of not 
being able to give approval to the second proposition, 
viz, the recognition of multifield lines for the rein- 
surer. 

It appears to me that the present-day classification 
of the business of insurance known as the American 
system has been reached through a gradual process of 
elimination, starting with special charters containing 
any and all the powers the incorporators might choose 
to request, and gradually becoming more and more re- 
stricted as company experience and State supervision 
found the situation from time to time demanded. The 
trend abroad is apparently in much the same direc- 
tion. Foreign corporations having excess powers have 
found it possible, I might almost say convenient, to 
conform to our system through the establishment of 
branches with special funds in the hands of trustees 
for the benefit of United States policyholders; and, in 
cases where wider underwriting powers are desired, by 
the organization of separate domestic corporations with 
independent capital and surplus. 

It would appear, therefore, that the American sys- 
tem of poe tae is being generally recognized as 
the desirable one. Such being the fact, why should 
we at this time depart from our classification of busi- 
ness, which has resulted satisfactorily, and adopt an- 
other which is gradually being abandoned by others? 


ADDRESS OF BURTON MANSFIELD 


Burton Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut, delivered an address upon the sub- 
ject “Shall We Abandon the American Restric- 
tions Upon the Classes of Insurance Written by 
(a) a Company Doing Direct Writing, and (b) a 
Company Doing Reassurance?” Mr. Mansfield 
stated that the inquiry assumes that there is 
such a thing as an American classification to 
be distinguished from what is commonly called 
the European classification. He then presented 
a historical review, prepared in collaboration 
with Actuary Hammond, in which he covered the 
Practice of insurance in England since the first 
Parliamentary Commission on Insurance, ap- 
Pointed about 1719. He sketched the growth of 
the business and its expansion from the original 
Plan of writing only marine insurance to that 
involving numerous other classes by the same 
company, and which was regarded by a Parlia- 
mentary committee as quite proper. In fact, 
the committee urged that ‘‘no check or impedi- 
ment” should be placed in the way of progress 
and Tecognizing multifield insurance. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Mansfield mentioned a number of com- 
Panies which are carrying on various lines of 
insurance in their home countries, although only 
Noensed for one or two lines in this country. 
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He cited the chartering of a Connecticut com- 
pany in 1819 which was privileged to write both 
fire and life insurance, but which provided for 
at least a partial segregation of the assets. 
However, the two branches of this company 
were subsequently formed into separate corpora- 
tions. It has long been the policy of the New 
York State Insurance Department to discourage 
the writing of both fire and life insurance by 
the same company, although life companies are 
permitted to write the allied lines of health and 
accident insurance. 

Mr. Mansfield quotes a section of the (British) 
Assurance Companies Act of 1909, requiring that 
“separate accounts are to be kept in respect of 
each class of insurance business (except fire 
and accident), and the receipts in respect of 
each class of business are to be carried to and 
form a separate assurance fund, and that fund 
is to be as absolutely the security of the policy- 
holders of that class of insurance business as 
though it belonged t a company carrying on no 
other business than assurance business of that 
particular class.”’ Mr. Mansfield goes on to 
say: 

While I am thoroughly convinced, as Superintendent 
Barnes appears to have feared back in 1865, that the 
whole field of insurance will ultimately be opened up 
without restrictions as to class of business written, I 
am just as positive that such a step when taken must 
provide for the insurants of the United States safe- 
guards at least as sufficient as those referred to above. 
Assets should be segregated, and the reserves as well, 
for I believe our present methods of setting aside re- 
serves are in advance of the European methods—cal- 
culated accurately as specific liabilities. 

If any of you have examined the special acts of 


Connecticut of 1911 (and I am reminded that some of 
you have had occasion to do so in regard to the matter 


‘to which I refer) you will find that at that session a 


charter was granted authorizing the First Reinsurance 
Company of Hartford “to carry on a reinsurance busi- 
ness and to make reinsurance on insurance risks of 
every kind or description undertaken by other insur- 
ance companies, associations, corporations or persons, 
and in so doing may co-operate with other com- 
panies, associations, corporations or persons; and to 
make contracts upon any and all conditions apper- 
taining ‘to or connected with the reinsurance business 
of whatever kind or nature, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be from time to time ordered or de- 
termined.” This charter is quite un-American., It is 
decidedly of European type. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me fitting that a charter unique in the more recent in- 
surance history of our country, containing an idea 
advanced at least from our standpoint should emanate 
from the State, whose early settlers framed the first 


‘written constitution ‘of government, and which now 


stands at the top in the development of insurance in 
this country. It is particularly significant that this 
charter was approved by a Governor who has believed 
in freedom of incorporation for a long time, and who, 
in an article on that subject, in commenting upon the 
adoption and change in general incorporation laws, 
said: “Each new law has thus been’ the occasion of 
others, but each has left the vital principle of free 
incorporation untouched. It is so in accord with the 
spirit of the age that it must ultimately prevail in every 
country where any degree of individual liberty exists.” 

This company undoubtedly gave rise to our discus- 
sion. Ags was to be expected, it has had some trouble 
in gaining admission to other States. Superintendent 
Emmet, when he admitted this company to New York, 
stated: in primary reason is that this company 
does an exclusively reinsurance business and is in no 
wise concerned with the direct writing of insurance. 
Our present New York law does not, it is true, draw 
any distinction between reinsurance and direct-writing 
business, but the belief is very widely held among in- 
surance people that there is a very real ‘distinction be- 
tween these two lines of business. In this I concur. 
oe It is scarcely possible to conceive of rein- 
surance as under any circumstances injuring the in- 
suring public. It is very easy, under many circum- 
stances, to see the benefits to the insuring public which 
flow from reinsurance. So viewed, I think a certain 
distinction between reinsurance companies and direct- 
writing companies is obvious. * * * Absolutely, 
the only argument against admitting it here as a fire 
reinsurance company is the fact that it has charter 
powers granted to it by the State of Connecticut. which 
would enable it in Connecticut to do certain lines of 
reinsurance business which a fire reinsurance company 
cannot do in New York. *. * This, company is 
‘unwilling to abandon all its Connecticut charter rights 
as-a condition precedent to its being admitted to do a 
fire reinsurance husinegs in New York, although, of 
course it has no expectation of availing itself of any 
of these rights within the State of New York, except 
the power to, reinsure fire risks. It has, however, 
filed with the Department an agreement not to exer- 
cise ‘some ‘of these charter ‘powers éven olitside the 
State of New York.” : Raine ate 
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Here’ Mr. Mansfield quoted Commissioner 
Hardison’s remarks upon “all-embracinz char- 
ters,’ and statements by Richard Teece and 
T. E. Young relating to similar topics. He 
then said: 


It may be objected by some that but few companies 
comparatively have availed themselves of the privilege 
of writing multiple lines under the European system, 
and that therefore the system has not proved itself. 
That but few opens have exercised this privilege 
is true, I believe, but that argues well for the system 
and goes far to show that the system has not been 
abused. I do not contend that all companies must 
write all classes of risks. I argue simply for the 
principle of freedom in this regard. Remove the re- 
strictions and allow the matter to be worked out under 
the operation of those laws which should naturally 
govern under such circumstances. 


Mr. Mansfield pointed out the anomalous con- 
ditions arising from the fact that, while certain 
companies are not permitted to write fire in- 
surance, yet they are allowed to write other 
lines, such as live stock, credit, burglary, phy- 
sicians’ defense, property damage, title, fidelity, 
surety, plate glass, steam boiler, etc. He holds 
that there is no relation between any of these 
classes, except that they are all insurance, and 
that the so-called American system of classi- 
fication is a misnomer and largely, if not en- 
tirely, theoretical. He argues that the inex- 
orable law of supply and demand is operating to 
the disadvantage of American companies, and 
that ‘‘we should progress towards universal in- 
surance rather than gravitate toward latent or 
self-insurance.’”’” The European system has ap- 
parently not aroused criticism, and Mr. Mans- 
field therefore believes that. the American 
method of classification should be abandoned to 
meet the present insistent demands of which we 
are cognizant; also that when such change is 
made it should apply to both direct-writing and 
reinsurance companies. In terminating his ar- 
gument, Mr. Mansfield said: 


My conclusions may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: ‘The European system of classification has ex- 
isted for nearly two hundred years without criticism. 
There has been no great stampede of companies to 
write at once all classes of insurance. Rather the 
tendency to enter all fields has been dignified, those 
companies which have availed themselves of the free- 
dom of the system, being among the strongest in 
Europe. For a century in our own country the ten- 
dency has been toward the European system. While 
Massachusetts has been largely a mono-field State 
Connecticut has accepted the principle of multi-field 
writings and New York is approaching the’ same posi- 
tion as Connecticut. So-called multi-field insurance 
is practically now being practiced by casualty com- 
panies. The abandonment of the American restrictions 
upon the classes of insurance written by both a com- 
pany doing a direct business and a company doing re- 
insurance is but a step. 


ADDRESS BY SAUL EPSTEEN 
‘Papers upon the “‘Cost of Miscellaneous Insur- 
ance’ were presented by Saul Epsteen and 
Thomas F. Daly, the former dealing with ‘‘The 
Maximum or Top-Expense Plan” and the latter 
with ‘‘Reserves on Rates.’”’ Mr. Epsteen said, 
in part: 


In asking me to present a paper on “The Cost of 
Miscellaneous Insurance,” the secretary of this con- 
vention stated that it was tacitly understood I would 
also’ discuss the question of adequate reserves. ‘Ac- 
cordingly, I have analyzed the present method of cal- 
culating reserves, and also five new methods which 
have been proposed: (1) Increased percentage meth- 
od; (2), pay-roll exposure method; (3), Wolfe’s meth- 
od; (4), pure-premium method; (5), Daly’s rate 
method, 

It seems to me that the last two are the best; 
further, that the pure-premium method cannot be put 
into immediate practice, owing to the lack of sufficient 
Statistics. In consequence, Daly’s method of basing re- 
serves on the established manual rates is the most 
immediately practical of the methods which have been 
suggested. 

n my estimation, reserves based on standard rates 
will go a long way toward solving many of the per- 
plexing difficulties which now exist_in miscellaneous 
insurance. I have, therefore, asked Mr. Daly to write 
out in detail an explanation of his method. This he 
has kindly consented to do, and it is appended as 
Part II of this paper. 


Here Mr. Epsteen divided the companies over 
three years old into three classe; viz.: those that 
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are economically managed, those managed with 
modérate economy, and those extravagantly ad- 
ministered. He continued: 


It might be argued that a stock company has a right 
to echo as much as it pleases, There is a measure of 
truth in this; but it is not a statement of the entire 
truth. Insurance is a matter of public interest, and 
the people of the United States will not tolerate an 
expense ratio in excess of 4 4 per cent—if they know 
the facts. I. firmly believe that if some of the enor- 
mous expense ratios of companies are not reduced to 
within reasonable limits the entire business of insur- 
ance will be materially injured. * * * ; 

It would be a grave error to set an expense fatio 
and’ tell all the companies to operate within that limit. 
It is perfectly obvious that some lines of the cas- 
ualty business are more costly than others. A com- 
pany which does chiefly health and accident business 
is under a heavier expense ratio than a company which 
does chiefly liability business; a company which does 
fidelity and surety business is obviously under a 
heavier expense ratio than a company which does 
chiefly compensation business, This leads us to the 
fundamental proposition of the maximum-expense 
theory, viz.: A maximum or top expense should not 
be set for a company as a whole, but should merely be 
set for each line of business which the company 7. 
ducts. *f 

The disbursements of a casualty company may be 
divided into four groups: (A), To policyholders, in- 
cluding losses, adjustments, service, investigations and 
inspections; (B), State taxes and fees; (C), dividends 
to stockholders; (D), expenses, including commissions, 
salaries, printing, stationery, traveling, advertising, 
postage, bureau, etc. . 2 ’ 

As regards Class A but little need be said on this 
occasion. * * The State taxes and fees are too 
hich now; they should be very materially reduced. 
The State has no right to ask a company to reduce 
acquisition and management expenses, and then turn 
around and increase State taxes. * * * The ques- 
tion of dividends to stockholders I shall not discuss. 
* * aa 


This brings us now to Class D, and it is this item 
which is susceptible of a top limitation. * * * In 
order to be definite I at present a tentative pro- 
gramme: * * * : f ae 

Expenses of Class D above (including commissions, 
salaries, printing, stationery, traveling, advertising, 
postage, bureau, etc.): 


Tentative 

Maximum 

CLass (Per Cent) 
Compensation .......ccecececcssccsccccoecs 30 
Employers’ liability ........-+e+seeceeeeeees 85 
Other liability .......ccccccsccccccves cso as 
CHOI hid. 055 i coe ciinccivcesececsccscccsrone 35 
Property damage and collision...........++. 35 
I ec nins'ybndies ons so bap-on 0-0 pees eee Ers 40 
Accident and health .......c.ccccccccccsees 45 
Burglery Wdies.o eben aie dees bakes sceee ee a 
PR ND) 56056600 spins bebe bib0 0680090 anit 45 
Fidelity and surety .......... gna ecek 45 


It will now be shown by two examples how'l arrive 
at these tentative expense limitations: First, com- 
pensation, 30 per cent. The commission paid to the 
agents is 17% per cent. This allows 12% per cent 
for home office and the other expenses enumerated in 
Class D. Tt may be in place at this point to state 
that, in my own estimation, 27% per cent is adequate 
for compensation business, and that I have named 30 
per cent in order to allow a little leeway for various 
opinions which have been expressed. aii 

As already pointed out in the foregoing, these 
figures are tentative. I think, personally, they are 
not far from being correct; but, of course, they are all 
subject to modification if there is a consensus of 
opinion on the subject. Also, I have suggested that 
every company be given three years to reduce from 
its present expense ratio to those maximum totals indi- 
cated. Possibly the change cannot be made in three 
years, and five years should be allowed. If this is 
the consensus of opinion the change is easy to adopt. 
If any of these changes are desirable let us make 
them. However, they are changes in detail and not 
in principle. The principle I believe to be correct, 
* 

ir 


PAPER BY THOMAS F. DALY 
Mr. Daly wrote, in part, as follows, on “Re- 
serves on Rates’”’: 


The object of my discussion is to establish the fol- 
lowing: The present method of calculating casualty 
reserves (reinsurance reserves and loss reserves) is un- 
scientific. Reserves should be based on standard mini- 
mum rates, not on premiums. * * * : 

Reserve on premiums means very little, if anything, 
when applied to this class of business, as the premium 
test may be inadequate to maintain the risk on a sound 
basis, or provide for the losses which may occur. 

Reserve on rates necessitates’the procuring of suffi- 
cient premium to provide a sound reserve. When a 
proper rate is determined correct reserves are sure to 
be maintained. Consequently, safety will be the first 
order of business, as the reserve under such conditions 
will always be the equivalent of the loss. 

Consider for a moment the conditions under which 
the companies operate, and the reasons for assuming 
that reserve on rates is more’ scientific than reserve on 
premiums or any other haphazard ‘method. Suits in 
liability lines are sometimes jn court from two to ten 
years, or éven longer. As solvency is the first 
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requisite, thus the company must be fully equipped 
ana ready to serve the public fairly and economically. 
Hence, r; reserve on rates were once sanctioned by 
any form of supervision, particularly by the com- 
bined underwriters, as being the proper method of 
providing for liabilities, it would make any sompeey 
reinsurable that might have to retire from the busi- 
ness, and would place the business on a thoroughl 
scientific and sound basis. The experience of dif- 
ferent companies as compiled by the Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Insurance Statistics, which dates back for at 
least fifteen years, together with the companies’ own 
experience, ought to be a sufficiently safe indication 
upon which to hase rates. It is obvious that, were the 
reserves to apply to the rates established, no great de- 
viation would occur in the underwriting. If the 
standard of reserves were adopted by the companies it 
would very soon be recognized by the State authorities 
as being adequate, safe and sound. Experience from 
time to time Would indicate whether or not the rate 
ought to be increased or lowered, depending entirely 
upon changes which might take place in the laws or 
conditions affecting the business. The plan might 
easily be applied, as it is at present used in life in- 
surance, and in time it would probably be recognized 
by State authorities as the present American Expe- 
rience Tables on reserves are recognized in life in- 
surance. 

Further, proper reserves under proper classification 
would be of untold benefit to the companies; would 
prevent discrimination and loss on underwriting; would 
insure a living percentage of profit to the companies 
and at the same time a square deal to the public an 
to the agent producing the business, From my point 
of view, we do not get anywhere with reserve on pre- 
miums. Premiums may be so low that, to obtain the 
proper reserve, you would be obliged to add something 
to the premium to provide for the safe carrying of the 
risk under a scientific rating. This has been more or 
less true in the past, on account of the unscientific 
method of reserving and the inadequacy of rates. The 
pure-premium method is all right, as it is the expe- 
rience of the past, and ought to be a reasonably fair 
guide by which the proper reserve may be determine 
under the rate-reserve system in the future. * * * 

The rating by States is in no sense different from 
the plan that is now in vogue; consequently it would 
work no hardship upon the companies. The plan for 
percentages may he worked by a congress of com- 
panies represented by the presidents, managers or sta- 
tisticians; the suggestion may he worked into rates 
hased upon the best evidence which can be obtained 
from past and present experience. Changes are feas- 
ible at any time when any modification or addition to 
the laws may he put into effect. * * * 

Loading for exnense over and above reserve on rates 
is a matter to which considerable attention should be 
given consistent with reliable and authentic experience 
as to what maybe necessary to provide the best service. 
7 ® This matter could safelv be left to the com- 
panies, as competition between them would keep the 
exnense item at as low a figure as is possible to pro- 
vide proper service. * * * 


ADDRESS OF FRANK H. HARDISON 


Insurance Commissioner Frank H. Hardison 
of Massachusetts delivered an address upon 
‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in Massachusetts.” 
He said, in part: 


We have now had two years of workmen’s compen- 
sation in Massachusetts. At the outset there was very 
little in the way of pertinent experience to ouide the 
companies or the Tnsurance Department or independent 
experts in the iudeing of rates for insurance covering 
this liabilitv. As. however, the comnanies had the ser- 
vice to sell and the public were the buyers, rates were 
naturally fixed by the sellers, and hieh enough so that 
they would not lose by the transactions, the same as 
the dealer in any line of goods makes a price that will 
vive him a profit. Tt was soon seen that the rate was 
too high. and a horizontal cut of twenty-five ner cent 
was made. Other changes followed. all in the direc- 
tion of reducing rates, until now they are at a level 
where there is probably no question of their sufficiency 
as a whole. but rather one of adjustment; that is, the 
lowering of one rate that exnerience shows to he too 
high, and the increase of another which is too low. the 
increases and the decreases about offsetting each other, 
ond thus leaving the total costs of this insurance about 
the same as at present. 

This view is taken, it will be noted, not without 
some devree of caution. To this at least three uncer- 
tainties have contributed. namely, (1) the expense 
factor; (2). underestimates of outstanding liabilities by 
— companies, and (3), the work for accident preven- 
ion. 


Here Mr. Hardison took up the expense fac- 
tor and told of the method of his Department in 
arriving at the expense for workmen’s compensa- 
tion business of the respective companies. Mr. 
Hardison feels that thirty per cent is too liberal 
as an expense ratio for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. He then went into the subject of in- 
dividual rates, treating it quite exhaustively. 
As to competition, Mr. Hardison believes that 
the final result will be that, a level will be 
reached that will afford a fair amount of profit 
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to the reasonably well-managed stock company, 
which keeps down its expenses, including com. 
missions. Although compensation rates haye 
been reduced considerably since the lay 
went into effect, Mr. Hardison considers that 
further reductions should be made, in view of 
the favorable experience of the companies thus 
far. 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT J. MERRILL 


Insurance Commissioner Robert J. Merrill of 
New Hampshire delivered an address upon the 
“Sphere of Activity of an Insurance Depart- 
ment.’” 

After modestly disclaiming particular ability 
to offer anything instructive and beneficial to 
the representatives of large and well-organized 
Departments, Mr. Merrill poceeded to make a 
few sugestions with particular reference to the 
smaller Departments. He rehearsed the general 
powers granted to Commissioners, stating that 
“the only license which any insurance company 
may possess to do business in the State (New 
Hampshire) is based upon the opinion of the In- 
surance Commissioner that such company is safe 
and reliable and worthy of public confidence, 
and from his decision there is no appeal.” 
Continuing, Mr. Merrill said: 


No insurance agent may be licensed unless he is, in 
the opinion of the Insurance Commissioner, suitable. 
If an insured person deems his rate improper he may 
apply to the Insurance Commissioner, who shall de- 
termine what the proper rate is. It is only because 
he lacks equipment, organization and money that he is 
prevented from making his office either a great force 
for public good or an unmitigated nuisance. 

There are, however, some particulars in which the 
head of a Department such as my own has certain 
advantages. All the work of the office goes through 
his hands, _His knowledge of the situation in his own 
State is gained at first hand, being obtained from his 
personal knowledge of all the details connected with 
the work of his Department. He escapes the narrow- 
ing effects to which the work of the specialist sub- 
jects him on the one hand and the vague and some- 
what detached impressions gained by the head of a 
large organization on the other. He has no excuse 
for failing to keep reasonably well informed as to the 
needs and capacity of the business under his super: 
vision. There is enough room for improvement in the 
service his office renders to cause him to use his best 
efforts for its proper development. 

On the other hand, he is subjected to certain temp- 
tations peculiar, perhaps, to small Departments. First, 
I should put the temptation to look at his job too 
easily. After he has discovered the practical limita 
tions put upon him on account of lack of mone and 
equipment, after he has discovered that the public in- 
terest does not often need his intervention to save 
it from the evil deeds of the companies licensed in 
his State, he must beware lest he find his duty done 
when the formal and perfunctory duties imposed upon 
him by the law are performed, and discover that his 
office has degenerated into a mere place for the keep- 
ing of records and collection of fees. This is a pat 
ticularly subtle temptation to which the head of a 
small Department is subjected on account of a lack of 
opportunity for discussion and interchange of ideas 
with his associates, such as is possessed by those con- 
nected with more complete organizations. 

And then there is always the temptation, common 
to all officialdom, to magnify the importance of our 
petty rules and regulations imposed during our little 
period of brief authority, without sufficient thought 
as to the reasons for or against them. In short, we 
may spend so much of our time and effort in unrolling 
the red tape of our own requirements that we lose 
sight of the true merits of the matter when it is be 
fore usin due form. Or, going to the other extreme, 
we may conduct our offices with so little of formality 
and system as to make our action when taken uncet- 
tain and worse than useless, 

But what is our “sphere of activity’? It is based 
on public service, of course. It may be that the 
original reason for insurance ‘supervision was to Pfo- 
vide a public servant to stand between the companies 
and the public to save the latter from the wrongful 
exactions of the former on account of their _insol- 
vency and dishonesty. It may be that such is the 
fundamental basis of supervision to-day. But if our 
labors were now confined to those made necessary or 
account of such exactions our offices would be ve 
more attractive plums for the reward of the faithfu 
than they are ‘popularly supposed to be at the present. 
I take it that no Insurance Commissioner will make 
more than a passing name for himself who bases his 
official acts on suspicion and regards himself as the 
only bulwark to protect the public from rapacity 4” 
greed. I understand that those who are furnishing 
the tremendous protection against loss might, and pro 
ably would if unrestrained, fail to furnish such Pt 
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‘on on proper terms to the public. - It is natural to 
wand 7 they, supposedly experts, should re- 
sent the interference of a group of -public: officials 
whose knowledge of the business is of the slightest, 
and whose appointments are not always, at least, made 
ona merit basis. And the work of these two groups, 
if at.cross purposes, will be disastrous to. the public, in 
whose interest and for whose service both exist, 

My idea of insurance supervision is that it has 
grown beyond. the original conception of discovering 
whether the companies were solvent and able and will- 
ing to give protection to the public. The new super- 
yision is this and much more. It is constructive. It 
analyzes methods and costs and examines results, not 
onlv for the purpose of furnishing safe and honest pro- 
tection, but to furnish such protection in such a man- 
ner and at such a‘price that the public gets value re- 
ceived for what it pays. 

Such results can be obtained only by the co-opera- 
tion and common action of supervisors and supervised, 
and the activities of Insurance Departments on such a 
basis will eventually bring the necessary co-operation 
of those connected with the companies. Oe : 

In this work the small Departments, within their 
own States and as a part of this convention, may play 
no unimportant part. While no one State is essential 
for the success of any movement, yet the influence of 
no State is to be ignored. If it is a good thing for the 
people of New York to know that there is some intelli- 
gent supervision over rate making in that State it is 
just as proper that New Hampshire should furnish her 
citizens with a similar service. If New Hampshire 
examines the. qualifications of those licensed as insur- 
ance agents with some degree of success there is no 
reason why some other State may not follow her 
example. If it is the duty of an Insurance Depart- 
ment to see to it that the companies licensed by it 
are entitled to public confidence, it is very proper that 
the head of such Department should use his best en- 


deavors to make sure that the claims of his fellow- . 


citizens against such companies are fairly and equitably 
adjusted, by intervening informally in matters brought 
to his attention; although this is a branch of the De- 
partment’s sphere of activity not disclosed by a minute 
search of the statute book. And there will be times 
when the Commissioner, failing to reconcile the actions 
of those under his control with his own sense of what 
is right and proper, unable to secure proper co-opera- 
tion, and reasonable action, must by reason of the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and on account of his oath 
of office, stand firm for what he conceives to be right, 
and use all his powers to bring it about. But such 
action is not to be taken lightly or carried on spec- 
tacularly, if any good results are to be obtained. The 
quiet, firm and reasonable supervisor, attending to his 
duties in some such way as I have tried to suggest, 
will render a service to his public far in excess of 
any achievement of his more showy associate, adver- 
tising his prowess as a killer of giants, which will, if 
he but knew, spring up again to plague him. 


G. T. Sibley Qualifies 


G. T. Sibley, local manager of the Equitable 
Life at Birmingham, Ala., has, on account of 
the volume of business done, qualified for mem- 
bership in the Equitable’s Southern Century and 
Quarter-Million Dollar Club, and has been at 
Cape May, accompanied by T. S. Christopher of 
Gadsden, Ala., and W. C. Brown of Montgomery, 
Ala, where they were the guests of the com- 
pany, 


Company Tidings 
—The Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., recently 
celebrated Stadden week, in honor of President George 


B. Stadden. More than $350,000 of new business was 
Produced. 


During August the Guarantee Fund Life Asso- 
ciation of Omaha, Neb., received new business amount- 
ing to $1,722,000, as compared with $1,474,000 for the 
Same month last year. 


—The Illinois Life of Chicago made a splendid rec- 
ord in the amount of new business received during 
August. The best previous record for that month was 
exceeded by more than thirty per cent. 


—The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul has’ set 
aside September as Randall month, in honor of Presi- 
dent E. Ww. Randall, and it is expected that the month 
will be the largest in the company’s history. 


~The New York Life of New York will, on October 
1) open a@ new branch in the Insurance Exchange at 
Chicago. J, J. Mackay agency, organizer of the Stock 
change branch, will act in the same. capacity for 
the new branch, and Ernest Hunt, now at Columbus, 
m, will be agency director. 
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EQUITABLE’S CLUBS MEET AT CAPE MAY 


Notable Addresses Made by Prominent Speakers 
—Enthusiasm Displayed, and Agents Receive 
Good Points for Future Business 


The annual convention of the agency clubs of 
the Equitable Life of New York was held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
at Cape May, N. J. The attendance was large 
and included agents from every section of the 
United States. The first session was called to 
order by President William A. Day of the com- 
pany on Tuesday night. He spoke on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Service to Policyholders.’’ Vice-Presi- 
dent John B. Lunger presided at the Wednes- 
day session. One of the principal speakers at 
this session was Edward A. Woods of Pittsburg, 
whose talk was, as usual, of a high character. 
Business and social insurance was considered at 
the Wednesday afternoon session, which was 
under the chairmanship of William J. Graham, 
superintendent of the company’s group insur- 
ance department. At this session the work of 
the group monthly premium home purchase de- 
partment and foreign loans were discussed. 
President Day was a speaker at tklis session, ex- 
plaining the purpose to extend facilities along 
safe and sound lines. 

George T. Wilson, second vice-president of the 
company, called the Thursday morning session 
to order. Mr. Wilson made an interesting 
speech. A debate was entered into on the ques- 
tion of commercializing life insurance, the sub- 
ject being whether cash loans, cash values and 
other such provisions for the benefit of the 
policyholders has proven on the whole bene- 
ficial to them. 

The agents are divided into ten corps by the 
Veteran Legion, which completed organization 
on Wednesday night. The members of the first 
corps are those who have been with the com- 
pany five years. The other corps include those 
who have been with the Equitable ten, fifteen, 
etc., to fifty years of service. 

The presidents of variovs agency clubs are: 
Augustus Treadwell, New York, Quarter Million; 
Isidore Rauh, Cincinnati, Central Department; 
Arthur P. Chipron, Los Angeles, Pacific depart- 
ment; Walter G. Phillips, New York, Eastern 
department; Robert R. Wolfe, Wheeling, South- 
ern department. 


CLEVELAND LIFE FOREMOST CLUB 
MEETS 


The third annual meeting of the Foremost 
Club of the Cleveland Life of Cleveland began 
on Tuesday last and will continue in session 
throughout to-day. The meeting opened with 
a reception of'the club members by the officers 
and directors at the home office. The first ses- 
sion was held at the library of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Charles E. Adams, and the response 
was made by President Hunt and Vice-Presi- 
dent F. F. Prentiss of the company. Luncheon 
was served at the Chamber of Commerce Club, 
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and. that. afternoon-was- taken up with an ex- 
change of .experiences.. Wednesday was. given 
over to an automobile ride. To-day’s. session 
will be devoted principally to addresses. The 
convention will come to a close with an informal 
buffet supper, the members being the guests of 
President Hunt. 


GUARDIAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Agents of the Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., 
assembled in the capital city last Thursday and 
Friday for their fourth annual convention at the 
home office. A dinner was served by the direc- 
tors to their representatives at the Park hotel, 
George A. Boissard, general manager, presiding. 
Between sessions the visitors paid a visit to thé 
Federal Forest Products Laboratory and the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. It was re- 
ported at the meeting that a million and three- 
quarters of insurance had been written for the 
year ending August 31—a sum in excess of any 
previous twelve-month record in the company’s 
history. The four representatives, whose 
records for personal writing were largest last 
year, were: Archie V. Hurst, Eau Claire; John 
M. Parkinson, Madison; Joseph Koffend, Jr., Ap- 
pleton, and Herman P. Bahr, Watertown. A 
permanent organization of ‘the agency force was 
effected, John M. Parkinson being elected chair- 
man and B. G. Schneider of Hartland, secretary. 
Dr. W. W. Gill, the company’s medical director, 
and the Rev. P. B. Knox, a director, addressed 
the agency organization at the dinner. 


NATIONAL LIFE, U. 8. A., AGENCY MEETING 


The $100,000 Club of the National Life, U. 8. 
A., of Chicago, was held recently, with a large 
attendance. Business sessions were held on 
Thursday and Saturday, but Friday was left 
open. However, a short session was held, al- 
though this was not scheduled on the pro- 
gramme. Many notable addresses were made, 
among the speakers being John W. Whittington, 
Los Angeles; E. L. Rives, superintendent of tke 
Iowa general agency; G: W. Combs, general 
agent for Oregon; Allan H. Chambers, general 
agent for Nebraska; R. E. Hooyer, general 
agent for Colorado; Harry M. Ramey, general 
agent for Arkansas and Oklahoma; H. T. Saw- 
yer, Pennsylvania; J. B. Woods, Georgia; C. F. 
Pinckney, Iowa; W. T. McClintick, Illinois; H. 
H. Hoyt, Chicago; A. L. Peacher, Arkansas; 
J. S. Barrow, Kansas; I. M. Robertson, Mon- 
tana; Mrs. F. H. Ward, Chicago; W. I. O’Don- 
niley, Tennessee; D. C. McKey, Washington 
State; W. B. Collins, Arkansas; John P. Garner, 
Chicago; C. A. Russell, South Dakota, and 
others. The officers of the club are: W. I. 
O’Donniley, Tennessee, president; John R. 
Norris, Chicago; A. L. Peacher, Arkansas; Al- 
fred MacArthur, Chicago, and Mrs. F. H. Ward, 
Chicago, vice-presidents, and J. C. Crosby, sec- 
retary. The annual banquet was held at the 
Congress hotel, and President A. M: Johnson 
acted as toastmaster. Many well known in in- 
surance circles were speakers. 


DETROIT LIFE AGENTS MEET 


The annual meeting of the $100,000 Club of 
the Detroit Life of Detroit, held recently at the 
home office city, was a notable event. The 
speakers included Superintendent. of Agencies 
Lennon, Vice-President F. D. Davis, Dr. J. H. 
Carstens, James D. Baty, W. J. Webb, Actuary 
E. C. Wightman, J. R. Reed, and others. There 
were 104 at the banquet, which was presided 
over by General Counsel Frank H. Watson. 
President M. E. O’Brien, former Michigan Com- 
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missioner M. Q. Rowland, Director J. Earle 
Brown, Dr. M. S. Rise, F. D. Davis, Martin J. 
Kavanaugh, and W. J. Ryan. The officers of the 
club elected were Jacob Meltzer, city manager 
for Detroit, president, and Andrew Skinner of 
Greenville, Mich., secretary. 


PAN-AMERICAN $100,000 CLUB 


The first annual meetirg of the Hundred Thou- 
sand Club of the Pan-American Life was con- 
vened September 1. E. G. Simmons, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager, presided. 

This was the organization meeting of the 
Pan-American Hundred Thousand Club, and the 
following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: H. T. Boone, general agent, 


Panama, president; W. L. Thompson, general 
agent, Florida, first vice-president; W. H. 
Leonard, associate general agent, San Sal- 


vador, second vice-president; Philip Simmons, 
manager city department, secretary; F. H. 
Jimerson, general agent, Guatemata; E. W. Dees 
and D. T. Bacot were elected as an executive 
committee. 

The club is organized with twenty-seven mem- 
bers as follows: H. T. Boone, D. T. Bacot, J. T. 
Bruton, J. G. Blane, A. M. Bishop, BE. D. Cooper, 
R. A. Craighead, Eduardo F. de la Guardia, E. 
W. Dees, Armanda de Torzs, L. Y. Duthil, Dun- 
ean Forrester, Julian J. Forrester, H. W. Hul- 
linghorst, J. F. Hodge, F. H. Jaubert, F. H. 
Jimerson, W. H. Leonard, Mrs. G. B. Leonard 
(who was the only woman present and entitled 
to membership in the Hundred Thousand Club), 
L. E. McClamma, Eugene Nola, P. D. Parks, 
Homer 8. Smith, C. A. Shaw, Philip Simmons, 
W. L. Thompson, J. E. Whitfield. Mrs. Leonard 
is the wife of the associate general agent in 
Salavador and takes long mule rides over the 
mountains of that country to write insurance. 

A banquet was tendered the members of the 
club and officers of the company and guests 
Tuesday evening. C. H. Ellis, president of the 
Pan-American Life, was toastmaster. Insurance 
Commissioner Alvin E. Hebert was also present 
and delivered a very interesting address. 


Life Notes 


—An opportunity for a capable man to secure a 
State or half-State agency with a Texas life insurance 
company appears in another column of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


—Dr. T. Hewson Bradford, medical director of the 
Philadelphia Life of Philadelphia, who sailed July 11 
for a two-months’ stay abroad, was held up by war 
conditions in Italy, and is expected home this week. 


—Inyitations are out for the marriage of Miss 
Sallie Ballou Herndon, daughter of John A. Herndon, 
who is general manager of the North State Life of 
Kinston, N. C., to George L. Jordan, on September 
23 next. 


—The Spokane, Wash., agency staff of the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco held a conference re- 
cently, Manager S. Gilchrist presiding. Medical ex- 
aminers addressed the agents on the causes for re- 
jecting risks. 

—J. L. Ferguson, who has at various times been 
identified with the Mutual Life of New York, the 
Prudential of Newark and the Illinois Life, has been 
appointed manager at Chicago for the Manhattan Life 
of New York. 


—Volume 7 of the papers of the Insurance Institute 
of Hartford, Inc., has been issued under date of July, 
1914. It contains interesting papers by E. B. Morris, 
F. B, Merrels, G. M. Lovelace, J. L. English, M. M. 
Dawson, R. H. Cole, Irving Fisher and B. D. Flynn. 


—It is stated that some of the officers of the Sterling 
Mutual. Benefit Association, an assessment organization 
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recently formed at Wilkesbarre, Pa., have given out 
that David W. Rothencies has left the service of the 
association as general manager. 


—John L. Davis, medical examiner of the Amicable 
Life of Waco, Tex., has sent a circular letter to the 
medical examiners of his company in which he gives 
ten requisites of the successful examiner, namely, skill, 
accuracy, thoroughness, promptness, judgment, sa- 
gacity, inflexibility, character, courtesy and diplomacy 


—‘“No bill’ has been returned against T. Howard 
Lewis, former manager of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York for Boston, by the Suffolk 
Grand Jury. Lewis was arrested last June at the in- 
stance of the company on a charge of irregularities in 
his accounts. He claimed that he owed the company 
nothing. 


—Lewis H. Morgan, many years ago in the fire in- 
surance business at Louisville, Ky., but of recent years 
in the West in the life branch as a general agent at 
Dallas, Tex., and later as agency director of the 
National Life of Montana at Butte, has been appointed 
manager of city agents for the city of Philadelphia 
for the Philadelphia Life of Philadelphia. 


—R. L. Pond, at one time a leading figure in Bos- 
ton life underwriting circles, died in a local hospital 
last week from pneumonia. He was at one time with 
the New England Mutual of Boston, and about a dozen 
years ago was Boston manager for the Union Central 
of Cincinnati. He had been absent from Boston for 
several years. 


—The 1914 class of the $100,000 club of the New 
York Life of New York, has 402 members. There 
were 21,163 paid applications, for $46,536,317 of in- 
surance. James Giguere of the Quebec branch is 
president, and the vice-presidents-at-large are Abra- 
ham Rafsky, Manhattan branch; Charles Horowitz, 
New York; Judge P. F. Dugan, Cincinnati, and L. J. 
Kilian, Wisconsin. The vice-presidents are S. M. 
Nakazawa, Gen Nagai, San Francisco; T. E. Wright, 
Montreal, and Robert Scobie, Harlem, New York. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CASUALTY AND SURETY MEETING 


Programme for Annual Meeting Next Week 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


The programme for the annual convention of 
the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, to be held at White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va., next week, is as follows: 


First Session.—Tuesday morning, September 22.— 
Call to order; address of welcome; response on behalf 
of the association, Charles H. Holland, vice-president 
and general manager Royal Indemnity Company; re- 
port of committee on credentials; address of the presi- 
dent, Charles H. Holland; report.of the executive com- 
mittee, J. Scofield Rowe, chairman; reports of the sec« 
retary and the treasurer; report of the committee on 
banks, Benedict D. Flynn, chairman; announcement of 
committee on arrangements; (a) dinner committee, 
George E. Taylor, chairman; (b) entertainment com- 
mittee, Bayard P. Holmes, chairman; introduction of 
subjects for discussion, general and sectional, in 
writing (general subjects will be discussed Friday 
morning. Sectional subjects will be discussed at their 
appropriate sectional meetings); announcements of the 
nominating committees of the seven sections. 

Second Session.—Tuesday evening. 

Part 1.—Presentation of the George E. McNeill 
medals; presentation address, John T. Stone, president 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, d.; pre- 
sentation address, C. F. Frizzell, assistant general man- 
ager Royal Indemnity Company. 

Part 2.—Personal accident and health sectional meet- 
ing, mutual and assessment companies.—Report of 
standing committee, W. Van_Auken, chairman; ad- 
dress, “‘Accident Insurance for Commercial Travelers,” 
Henry D. Pixley, president Commercial Travelers Mu- 
tual Accident Association; address, ‘‘Co-operative In- 
surance in the West,” W. H. Butts, secretary Western 
Travelers Accident Association; address, ‘“‘Co-operative 
Insurance in the East,” Ira F. Libby, secretary Com- 
mercial Travelers Eastern Accident Association; ad- 
dress, ‘Accident Insurance and Health Insurance, How 
They Work Together,” Ernest W. Brown, secretary 
Inter-State Business Mens Accident Association, Des 
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Thursday 


Moines, Ia.; address, ‘‘Statistics, Their Value, and 
How to Keep Them,” Theo. M. Glatt, chairman of the 
board of directors Commercial Travelers Mutual Acci- 
dent Association; address, ““The Interests of Assess. 
ment and Mutual Insurance;” report of committee on 
Standard Manual, John M. Parker, Jr., chairman; re. 
port of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Bayard P. Holmes; 
report of the International Claim Association, F, ), 
Harsh, president; subjects for discussion. 

Third Session.—Wednesday morning. 

Part 1.—Liability (including automobiles and 
teams); sectional meeting.—-Report of standing com. 
mittee; address, ‘““The Relation of Medical Examination 
of Employees to Insurance Under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws,” Edwin W. De Leon, president Casualty 
Company of America; subjects for discussion. 

Part 2.—Personal accident and health sectional meet. 
ing, stock companies; report of standing committee; ad. 
dress, ‘‘Shortening the Period of Convalescence in Per- 
sonal Accident and Workmen’s Compensation Injury 
Cases,” Carl Fallen, M. D., late director Zander Insti- 
tute, New York; subjects for discussion. 

Part 3.—Fidelity, guaranty and surety sectional 
meeting; report of standing committee, Corwin Mc. 
Dowell, chairman; address, “Insect Thinking vs. In- 
surance Thinking,” R. H. Towner, of the Towner 
Rating Bureau; subjects for discussion. 

Fourth Session.—Wednesday afternoon. 

Part 1.—Plate glass sectional meeting; report of 
standing committee, William F. Moore, chairman; ad- 
dress; subjects for discussion. 

Part 2.—Burglary sectional meeting; report of stand- 
ing committee, William B. Joyce; address, “Burglary 
Claims and Their Adjustment,” J. A. Kenny, general 
manager, burglary department, National Surety Com. 
pany; subjects for discussion. 

Part 3.—Steam boiler and fly-wheel sectional meet- 
ing; report of standing committee, Lyman B. Brainerd; 
address, ‘“The Advantages and Obligations of Member- 
ship in the Steam Boiler and Fly-wheel Bureau,” J. 
W. Rausch, manager boiler and fly-wheel departments 
and inspection division, Maryland Casualty Company; 
subjects for discussion. 

Fifth Session.—Thursday morning. Joint meeting 
between the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents; topic for discussion, ‘‘Co- 
operation;” election of chairman and secretary of joint 
meeting; address, ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation,” 4 
C. H. Crownhart, chairman Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin; address, ‘‘Modern Problems of Stock In- 
surance Companies,” Professor A. W. Whitney, gen- 
eral manager Workmens Compensation Service Bu- 
reau; other addresses and speakers to be announced at 
meeting. 

Sixth Session.—Friday morning. Appointment of 
nominating committee; discussion of subjects submitted 
under No. 14, first session; “Is there Need for a 
Separate Association for Accident Insurance?” report 
of committee on nominations, general officers; election 
of general officers; report of nominations for vice- 
presidents and sectional standing committees; election 
of vice-presidents and sectional standing committees; 
unfinished business; adjournment sine die. 


Casualty and Surety Agents 


The programme for the second annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, which will be held at The 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., September 21-23, has been arranged as fol- 


lows: 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

1. Address of welcome, Hon. H. D. Hatfield, Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. 2. Response, Eugene Ober- 
dorfer, Atlanta, Ga. 3. Address: ‘Agents’ Qualifica- 
tions,” Hon. J. A. O. Preus, Insurance Commissioner, 
State of Minnesota. 4. President’s address, Wade 
Fetzer, Chicago, Ill. 5. Appointment of committees by 
the president. 6. Report of secretary-treasurer, John 
Angus Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 7. Introduction of 
amendments. 8. Introduction of resolutions. 


TUESDAY, 10 A. M. 

1. “Education and Conservation,’ Hon. Willard 
Done, San Francisco, Cal., head of Bureau of Pulicity 
and Conservation, Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. 2. “Agents in Public Life,” Thos. F. Daly, 
Denver, Col., president Capital Life Insurance Com. 
pany. 3 “Necessity and Benefits of Organization,” 
W. S. Diggs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 4, “State Insurance, 
E. W. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio. Ten-minute talks by 
various members on State insurance conditions—pres 
ent and prospective. 


WEDNESDAY, 10 A. M. 

Fdelity and surety section. 

“The "Necessity of Surety Education,” J. L. Hue 
phrey, St. Louis. “Contract Bonds,” Harve he 
Badgerow, Chicago. “The Relation of Brokers “a 
Surety Business,” J. E. Livingston, Detroit, di ‘al 

ository Bonds,” E. A. St. John, Chicago. “Judie! ’ 
a * Richard Deming, vice-president America 
Surety Company, New York. ‘ ; Leis 

Accident and Health Section: Informal fae 
on points of common interest, by members of the co! 
vention. ‘ : Election 

Introduction of resolutions and reports. %l¢ 
of officers. 
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September 17, 1914 


THE SPECTATOR 


ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS MEET AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Three Organizations Merge Under Name of Accident and Health Underwriters 
Conference 


EACH ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL SESSION AND’ DISCUSSES PROPOSED ACTION 


Amalgamation Brings Together Detroit Conference, American Association of Accident Underwriters and 
National Mutual Union—R. Perry Shorts Elected President 


Last week three bodies of accident insurance out a desire to bear their burden; therefore, unless 


men met at Atlantic City, N. J., to discuss mat- 
ters of interest to their several organizations, 
more particularly concerning industrial health 
and accident insurance. At the same time they 
were confronted with a proposition to amalga- 
mate in order that more efficient work might 
be accomplished. 

The first meeting was that of the National 
Mutual Union, which comprises a number of 
mutual companies writing accident and health 
insurance. Their meeting on Tuesday was en- 
hanced by the reading of a number of papers, as 
related in these columns last week, and closed 
with the election of officers. Subsequently the 
body agreed to merge with the new organization, 
particulars of which are given below. 

The first meeting of the Detroit Conference 
was held on Wednesflay, with President Rein- 
hold R. Koch, of the American Assurance of 
Philadelphia, in the chair. A cordial welcome 
was extended by Mayor Riddle of Atlantic City, 
and responded to by Bertram D. Rearick of 
Philadelphia. The roll call showed forty-five 
delegates on hand, representing thirty-four 
companies, also a large number of visitors. 

In the annual address of President Koch a 
number of important topics were referred to, 
part of the address being as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


There are many things to be discussed. A number 
of companies have realized the necessity of reducing 
home-office expenses, and great strides forward in this 
direction have been made. I commend this subject 
for your co-operative consideration, in the hope that 
by united counsel we may all derive some good. 

The claim ratio has increased, and this is the sign 
of a healthy condition. We should return more to 
our policyholders than we did while the business was 
2 infancy and scientific management was impos- 
sible, 

The acquisition cost, however, has jumped in leaps 
and bounds, until in some localities and with some 
companies it has gone even beyond the danger mark, 
and it is time this convention put itself on record as 
strongly in favor of limiting the acquisition cost. In 
my opinion, the best way to do this is for the com- 
panies to agree among themselves that under no cir- 
cumstances will they pay more than a certain amount 
or new business, and a certain amount for collecting 
old business. It has been done in other lines of the 
insurance business, and we can do it if we will. 

As my term of office expires with this meeting, I 
do not hesitate to suggest that this Conference emplo 
4 permanent secretary who can be located either wit 
the president or the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. It is not right that the officers of this or- 
ganization should be asked to do all of the work 
assigned to them or attempted by them without proper 
assistance, 

I would suggest that an appropriation be made to 
cover the cost of postage used in the transaction of 


, Conference business; those who have attempted to 


conduct the affairs of the Conference realize how this 
ys will run in the course of a year’s time. It is a 
Irect outlay for the interest of the Conference, and 
the expense should be borne by it. * * * 
olde Detroit Conference of the past has been a dig- 
na i body. It has been a body that has really ac- 
to “ey good for the companies interested in it. 
seer eee be a great misfortune if this body should 
po ste a thing of the past, and if a merger is 
tio re — it should be first ascertained beyond ques- 
the that such merger would be of greater benefit than 
Waaent organization is to our business. : 
out ile the Detroit Conference has accomplished 
oan good in the Past, it is equally true that there 
§ to have been an increasing amount of lethargy 


per tn the members; a few have really done the work, 
€many have been without enthusiasm and with- 


we at this meeting find some way to bring back the old 
standard, I fear that we may become an organization 
pointing backward to a glorious past, instead of for- 
ward to a greater future. 

If this new spirit and old standard manifest them- 
selves, then there is no reason why the Detroit Con- 
ference cannot go on to even greater triumphs. * * * 


On Thursday invitations were extended by San 
Francisco and Cincinnati for the 1915 annual 
meeting, which were referred to the executive 
committee. The agency bureau committee re- 
ported through Chairman E. O. Howell the re- 
sults accomplished during the year. The work 
has now been turned over to the Hooper-Holmes 
bureau of New York, and the committee was 
discharged with the thanks of the conference. 

F. L. Sward reported for the Service Bureau, 
outlining its activities during the past year, 
which had been somewhat limited by lack of 
funds. Later on additional support was pledged 
by some of the companies and the work will 
probably be enlarged during the coming legis- 
lative sessions. 

D. M. Baker of the Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, then read an interesting paper on ‘“‘Co- 
Operation,” part of whi-h follows: 


MR. BAKER’S ADDRESS 


We members of the Detroit Conference, the Ameri- 
can Association of Accident Underwriters and the 
National Mutual Union are following in the natural 
trend of things. We propose to promote the personal 
accident and health business in every legitimate way, 
making it profitable to our companies and serviceable 
to the public. In. doing this we are following in the 
footsteps of the great men in other lines of hunibees 
throughout this greatest, most prosperous, most co- 
operative and most peaceful nation in the world. 

The ethical side of the business is of great impor- 
tance, the switching of business and agents from one 
company to another is demoralizing and detrimental to 
the business as a whole. The public looks upon this 
kind of competition with disfavor. No organization 
that I know of has come so near the ideal in this re- 
spect as has the Detroit Conference. If there has been 
any backsliding, or even indifference, let us get right 
back where we were a few years ago, when, without 
any written law, our members refrained from the 
practice. If this one thing alone which the Con- 
ference has accomplished can continue, our organiza- 
tion is well worth while, but as you all know, there 
are many other things to do. 

There is nothing complicated about the personal 
accident business. We know exactly what it costs to 
insure every occupation, both principal sum and weekly 
indemnity, and we should certainly figure on making 
a reasonable underwriting profit, at the same time give 
the insured good service and value for the premium 
paid. In my opinion, the acquisition cost is too high, 
made so by excessive commissions, in many cases ex- 
cessive home-office expenses and exorbitant taxes and 
license fees. While as a matter of fact the policy- 
holder should receive a larger portion of his premiums 
back in claims, he cannot do so until present condi- 
tions change. * * * 

There are many things that bring happiness and 
satisfaction in addition to mere money getting. I be- 
lieve that every man should try to make his chosen 
business or profession one in which he can be justly 
proud, as well as profitable. In the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and for the future welfare of our respective com- 
anies and the business many of us have devoted the 
Fest part of our lives, so we should lay aside any per- 
sonal differences we may have and contribute from 
our experience and knowledge that which will make 
the business more profitable to those engaged in it and 
more serviceable to the insuring public. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The report of the executive committee brought 
to the front the question of amalgamation. 
There was an animated discussion led and closed 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


by Louis A. Fibel of the Great Eastern, but the 
proposition finally went through, changing the 
name to the Accident and Health Underwriters’ 
Conference, and bringing in the members of 
the American Association of Accident Under- 
writers and the National Mutual Union. About 
twenty-five company members from the former 
and a dozen from the latter came in to the con- 
ference by the consolidation, and more will be 
added later. The new body will have company 
memberships at $10 a year and individual mem- 
bers at $5, the expenses of the conference to 
be met by pro-rata assessments on companies in 
addition. A brief talk was made by Lee K. 
Frankel of the Metropolitan Life, and his state- 
ment that his company might join the con- 
ference at no distant date was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Thursday evening the annual banquet was 
held, which proved a highly enjoyable affair, as 
no speeches were made. J. B. Sackett of Mil- 
waukee and Bayard P. Holmes of New York 
had charge of the affair, and presented a num- 
ber of fine musical acts. 

On Friday the new by-laws were adopted, fol- 
lowing which the members from the other two 
organizations were unanimously elected to 
membership in the congress. After a discussion 
of the report of the service bureau it was re- 
solved to appoint a committee of three to take 
up the inatter of ite further activities. An 
agency ‘ommittee was also -~pointed to confer 
with the Insurance Commissioner regarding li- 
cense of dishonest agents. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers were then elected as follows: Presi- 
dent R. Perry Shorts; vice-presidents, C. W. 
Ray, C. A. Craig; secretary, J. B. Sackett; treas- 
urer, C. H. Brackett. Executive committee— 
Danford M. Baker, chairman; A. EL. Forrest, W. 
R. Sanders, Frank L. Miner, C. H. Boyer, M. C. 
Goodale, Frank H. Goodman. 

After a number of votes of thanks had been 
passed the meeting adjourned sine die. St. 
Louis has asked for the mid-winter meeting 
next February. 

The meeting of the American Association of 
Accident Underwriters was not largely attended, 
as President Boyer had advised only the com- 
mittees to attend, owing to the question of con- 
solidation. The meeting listened to a full re- 
port of the manual committee by Chairman 
J. B. Sackett, who presented proof copies of the 
new manual for industrial health and accident 
companies. It contains nearly five thousand 
classifications and is declared to be the best in 
existence. The meeting voted for consolidation 
and subsequently accepted the terms offered by 
the Accident and Health Underwriters Con- 
ference. 





Suit Due to Alleged Neglect 

A suit has been begun at Springfield, Mass., by 
Andreas Baratini, against the Contractors Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company. The plain- 
tiff alleges that following an accident about a 
year ago the insurance company neglected to 
provide proper medical treatment, with the re- 
sult that one of his fingers became useless and 
rendered an operation necessary. The plain- 
tiff claims that the insurance company is re- 
sponsible for the stiffening of his fingers and 
the subsequent operation. 





—Rates for workmen’s compensation risks in Wis- 
consin have been generally reduced, 
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STATE COMPENSATION 





Superintendent Hasbrouck of New York 
Supplements Recent Letter 





SAYS CRITICISM WAS NOT INTENDED 


Wisconsin Industrial} Commission Report Issued— 
General Rate Reduction in that State- 
Other Compensation News 





Superintendent Frank Hasbrouck of the New 
York Insurance Department has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


In supplementing my general circular letter of 
the 8th instant to all insurance companies writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance in this 
State, I wish to have it distinctly understood 
that criticism was not intended, but rather that 
the absolute necessity of forwarding complete 
and prompt information be brought forcibly to 
the attention of those whose duty it is to file 
notices of accident with he workmen’s compen- 
sation commission. 

It is not surprising that employers generally, 
being unfamiliar with the necessity for accurate 
and complete information, are slow in filling 
out and forwarding accident reports, nor that 
because of the vast amount of extra work which 
the insurance companies have had to perform 
during the last few months, on account of the 
compensation law, errors have been made, and 
incomplete information given in accident re- 
ports. That the insurance companies are co- 
operating with the workmen’s compensation 
commission is evidenced by a letter recently re- 
ceived by this department from the chief of the 
Bureau of Claims of the Compensation Commis- 
sion, from which I quote: ‘‘We find a general 
disposition on the part of the insurance com- 
panies to assist in and facilitate the prompt 
handling of claims.’’ 

That the fullest benefits may be secured from 
the compensation law, and in order that no 
criticism may now or hereafter be made against 
the insurance carriers of the State for not do- 
ing their full duty in this particular, I request 
again that your careful attention be given to 
accident notices and that all employers insured 
by you be informed as to the very great im- 
portance of having these fully and properly made 
out. 

WISCONSIN COMMISSION REPORT 

The annual report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, just issued, shows that the 
number of cases of workmen’s compensation 
handled during the year ended June 30, 1914, 
was 10,855, as compared with 3698 the preceding 
fiscal year. The number of hearing increased 
from 61 in 1912-1913 to 267 in 1913-1914. The 
amount of indemnity paid to injured workmen 
and their dependents (exclusive of medical aid) 
rose from $175,115 in the preceding, to $581,325 
in the current fiscal year. The cost of admin- 
istering the act increased only by $4714, or 57 
per cent over the last fiscal year. Although the 
Wisconsin Compensation Act is elective, it is 
now nearly.universal in actual operation. About 
12,500 employers, with 250,000 employees, are 
under the act, and only 600 employers of four 
or more persons are outside the act.’ During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 90.8 per cent 
of all accidents reported to the Industrial Com- 
mission were under compensation. During the 
last quarter of the fiscal year this percentage 
was 98.7, or substantially all industrial ac- 
cidents. 


WISCONSIN RATE REDUCTION 


A general reduction in rates on workmen’s 
compensation risks in Wisconsin has been made. 
It is done through the issuance of a revised 
manual by the Workmens Compensation Service 
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Bureau of New York, applicable to Wisconsin 
risks. Work on this has been in progress for 
some months, and the reduction is based on 
experience accumulated in the business and is 
not made because of the criticism of Wisconsin 
rates recently made by the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. When the rates were first pro- 
mulgated the compensation business was new 
in the United States and the rates were neces- 
sarily experimental. 


Casualty Company of America Examined 

The New York Insurance Department has 
made public the report of the examination of 
the Casualty Company of America, New York, 
as of June 30 last. The total admitted assets 
were found by the examiners to be $2,901,466 and 
the liabilities, exclusive of capital, $1,892,788. 
This latter figure includes a reserve of $999,925 
for unearned premiums and $606,868 special re- 
serve for unpaid liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation losses. The net surplus was found to 
be $258,678, and with the capital of $750,000 gives 
a surplus to policyholders of $1,008,678. 











shows that the building at 68 


The report 
William street, recently purchased, and a pic- 
ture of which is shown herewith, is a valuable 


acquisition for the company. It is appraised by 
the Insurance D. partment at $1,317,000, subject 
to a mortgage of $800,000, and the $500,000 stock 
of the corporation known as “68 William 
street,’ through purchase of which the Casualty 
Company of America becomes owner of the 


: building is officially valued at 105 per cent, or 


$525,000. 


International Claim Association 
The fifth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association commenced yesterday 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., and is continuing 
throughout to-day and to-morrow. The pro- 
gramme prepared for the meeting was as fol- 
lows: 


Calling of roll; reading of minutes; address of 
president; report of executive committee; report of 
secretary; report of treasurer; reports of standing 
committees; reports of special committees; appoint- 
ment of nominating committee; general or special or- 
ders; deferred business; new business; reading and 
discussion of papers. 

Address: F. D. Harsh, claim adjuster, Iowa State 
Traveling Mens Association, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Thursday 





“Infection,” Dr. C. J. Carroll, United States fj. 
delity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Md. 


“The Investigation of 
Powell, claim manager, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Erysipelas in Relation to Accident Insurance,” py 
W. Edward Magruder, Baltimore, , 

“The Claim Department of the Future,” E. E, Brad. 
ley, claim manager, Royal Indemnity Company, New 
York city. 

“The Meaning of the Phrase ‘Accidental Means” 
Geo. H. Carr, attorney-at-law, Des Moines, Ja. 

“Of What Significance is Syphilis in Connection 
with Accident and Health Insurance?” Dr. R. Martin 
Bruns, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Yo ut des,” John J. King, assistant manager 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, New York city. 

‘“‘Auto-Intoxication,” Dr. David H. Keller, Chicago, 

il 


uestionable Claims,” Geo, W 
aryland Casualty Company, 


“The Inspection of Claims,” W. O. Budlong, ad 
juster Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Associa. 
tion, Utica, N. Y. 

“The Twilight Zone of Accidents,” Chester N, Farr, 
Jr., attorney-at-law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Bodily Injuries. Effected Through External, Vio. 
lent and Accidental Means,” Col. E. Watkins, attorney 
for insurance companies, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

“Accidents as Distinguished from Intentional [n. 
juries,” Harry J. Nesbitt, attorney-at-law, Pittsburg, 
» 


“Physician and the Claim,” R. D. Emery, secretary 
Great Western Accident Association, Des Moines, Ia, 

Question box; election of officers; special resoJu- 
tions; adjournment. 


Interstate Casualty and Guaranty Company 

The Interstate Casualty and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Albuquerque, N. M., has reinsured the 
accident and health business of the Occidental 
Life of Albuquerque in New Mexico and Arizona. 

We are informed by Secretary and General 
Manager Jas. A. Blainey, under date of Sept 8, 
that: 

The Interstate was licensed on Monday last to 
sell stock in the State of Arizona. We are the 
first insurance company to receive such a li- 
cense in two years, owing to the fact that we 
are the only insurance company in the South- 
west that has been organized at an expense, 
over all, of less than twenty per cent and are, 
therefore, the only organization down here that 
can comply with the Blue Sky Laws of the 
various States. 

While the sale of stock has received somewhat 
of a set-back owing to the war conditions, still 
we are selling a little right along and increase 
our capital and surplus daily. From an insur- 
ance standpoint, if our present progress con- 
tinues, we will be writing between eight and ten 
thousand dollars a month in accident and 
health premiums by the first of the year, and 
we consider the outlook for the company very 
good indeed. 


Death of J. Frank Anderson 

J. Frank Anderson of New York died last week 
after a short illness. Mr. Anderson was well 
known in burglary insurance circles, and at the 
time of his death was manager of the burglary 
insurance department in New York of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company. At 
various times Mr. Anderson had been connectef 
with the National Surety Company, the Arm- 
strong agency and the New England Casualty 
Company. His death is sincerely mourned by 4 
wide circle of friends. 





Casualty Notes 


Grant, secretary, and Louis L. Graham, 
ent 


—W. T. 
chief claim adjuster of the Business Mens Accid 


Association of America, Kansas City, were among the , 


visitors to New York city last week. 

—An opportunity for an office liability and compe™ 
sation underwriter to make a good connection with 4 
New York State general agency with a premium I 
come of $300,000 appears in another column of ‘this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

—The Service Bureau of the Detroit Conference 
has issued a pamphlet reviewing the effect of the stand- 
ard provisions law on health and accident insurance 
Citations are given on the decisions in the various 
States as to the standard fire insurance pclicy, which 
will probably establish precedents on the accident 
policy. 
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